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Life 
Looks Up 


By 
CHARLES B. TEMPLETON 


He has preached to millions 
in every state of the U.S.A., 
in Canada and Mexico. His 
TV program “Look Up and 
Live” is nationally popular. 
Now, with even greater im- 
pact than from the pulpit and 
the air-waves, his message 
comes to you in a book filled 
with optimism, faith and 
courage. $2.50 


Everyman’s 
Adventure 
By REBECCA BEARD 


The new and crowning work 
in the author’s famous succes- 
sion of “Everyman’s” books. 
Firmly grounded on New 
Testament sanctions, it shows 
how, through materia medi- 
va, science, applied psychol- 
ogy and literature, the “com- 
pleat faith” may be attained 
—a rewarding spiritual ad- 
venture for every man and 
woman. $2.50 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS ¢ N.Y. 16 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


P. P. IN NORWAY 
To the Editor: 


I am very pleased receiving PASTORAL 
PsycHoLoGy to my address here in Nor- 
way. I arrived from the States a couple of 
weeks ago, and then I had the pleasure of 
reading some of the issues. But I am sorry 
that I have not received the June 1954 is- 
sue (Vol. 5, No. 45). I would appreciate 
very much if you could send me that issue, 
especially because, as I read in the May is- 
sue, it contained some very important ar- 
ticles on the Evanston-Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, and I had the 
privilege of ‘attending that conference in 
the Norwegian delegation. 

I am indeed glad to read your magazine, 
and I am recommending it to every Nor- 
wegian minister. 


KrIsTIAN VILHELM MOLLESTAD 
Eckersbergsgate 20 
Oslo, Norway 


MET HIGHEST EXPECTATIONS 
To the Editor: 


In the past I. have been an eager and en- 
thusiastic reader of your publication. I first 
subscribed on a trial basis; I am happy to 
say that the magazine has met with my highest 
expectations. Some of the past articles I have 
appreciated the most have been: “Christianity 
and Sex” by Roland H. Bainton, ‘“Emotion- 
al Factors in Adoption” by Leontine R. 
Young, and “Anxiety in Adolescence and 
Senescence” by Paul B. Maves. 

Because I have greatly enjoyed your pub- 
lication in the past, I want to be sure of get- 
ting in on the offer you have made of three 
years’ subscription for $11.00. 

Thanks again for good and helpful reading. 


Rev. ParKEr B. Brown 
Rochester, New York 
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EXTRA COPIES 
To the Editor: 


Your May 1954 issue contained so much 
material that is helpful in the type of 
work we are doing that we wonder if you 
have sufficient copies we could obtain, at 
a discount rate, for resale to our “guests” 
who register with us? If so, could you let 
us know the number you could supply and 
the cost? 


Rev. R. E. Simpson 
Merrybrook 
Wells, Vermont 


CHURCH GROUP WORK 
To the Editor: 

If you still have on hand a back issue of 
PASTORAL PsyCHOLOGY containing the ar- 
ticle by the Kew Brothers on “Group Psy- 
chotherapy In A Church Setting” will you 
please be so kind as to send me one and 
either charge to my subscription or send 
me a bill? I understand from Dr. Clifton 
Kew that there will be a forth-coming issue 


devoted to “Group Therapy,” and I shall 
look forward eagerly to seeing it. 

Your magazine has been exceedingly help- 
ful in working out my own salvation as well 
as in helping others. 

Rev. Sipney D. CRANE 

Woods Memorial Presbyterian 
“hurch 

Severna Park, Maryland 


A MISSIONARY 
To the Editor: 


I wish to express my appreciation for the 
membership card which will entitle me to the 
benefits of the Pastoral Psychology Club. I 
feel sure that the Club will be crowned with 
success. The magazine is simply wonderful. 

I was missionary in New Guinea for ten 
years and maybe an article on the purely psy- 
chological development of how the animist 
turns step by step to Christianity, would be 
interesting. 

R. R. HANSELMANN 
Marietta, Minnesota 


PASTORAL CARE 


to help the pastor meet the personal 
needs of his people 


Edited by J. RICHARD SPANN 


“A symposium, with the down-to-earth 
quality supplied by the 19 authors, most of 
whom are pastors themselves. Part I gives 
an excellent background treatment of pas- 
toral work: Part II gets down to cases, 
dealing not only with 
the usual categories 
. . but with hitherto 
little discussed but 
much _ worked - with 
groups, such as ‘Mid- 
dle-aged Normal 
Church Members,’ . . . 
‘New Church Mem- 
bers.” A book every 
alert pastor will want 
on his desk.” — The 
Pulpit. $2.50 


at all bookstores 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(Revised) 
by KARL R. STOLZ 


“One of the most important treatises on the 
application of psychological principals to the 
work of pastors and other religious leaders 
in counseling individuals. 

“ The implica. 
tions of mental hy- 
giene and clinical psy- 
chology for the pastor’s 
function are made 
clear. Concrete cases 
of various types of per- 
sonality defects, con- 
we flicts, and adjustments 
ae are cited in abundance. 
The role of religion in 
developing and rehabi- 
litating personality is 
stressed.” — Religious 


Book Club Bulletin. 


$2.50 
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The Man 
of the 
Month 


CHARLES T. HOLMAN 


RECENT British cartoon showed a young Winston Churchill firing Anthony 

Eden and others reckoned as his juniors by ordinary time. It seems, the 
cartoon explained, that Churchill began growing younger on his eightieth birth- 
day. Charles T. Holman seems to have begun this same reversal several years ago. 
He has retired at least three times, but it has not seemed to take. At seventy-two, 
he is going strong as pastor of the First Baptist Church, Albion, New York. 

Charles T. Holman was among the first American ministers to take seriously 
the new psychology as making potentially positive contributions to pastoral care. 
His book, The Cure of Souls (1932), was the first full-length work by an Ameri- 
can attempting to set forth a pastoral psychology that took modern psychology 
fully into account. With characteristic modesty, the author then disclaimed that 
his book was exhaustive, and instead wrote, “It is intended only to serve as a 
sort of guide book, opening up the field, indicating the most profitable lines of 
study, and leading the reader to other and more significant researches by special- 
ists in various disciplines which illumine our main inquiry.” Valuable as this book 
has proved in itself, it has perhaps been even more influential in stimulating 
precisely the kind of further inquiry that the author hoped for. 

Although he spent a quarter-century as a theological professor, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, his main orientation has always been that of a pastor of a 
local church. His teaching was always pastoral in nature, not alone in its content 
but also in the way in which he dealt with his students and their problems. 

Charles T. Holman was born in England, came to Canada with his parents 
when he was nine years old, and attended public schools in Hamilton, Ontario, 
until he was thirteen. At that point he had to go to work, about which he writes, 
“IT got my first job washing greasy bottles in the wholesale drug concern owned 
by my Sunday School teacher at a wage of two dollars for a sixty hour week.” 
His subsequent indication, “I got fired for breaking too many bottles,” suggests 
that his Sunday School teacher may have been careful to keep him ignorant of 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Pastoral 


Editorial 


From Earthen Vessels to Stainless Steel 


HE MOST influential of all bibli- 

cal metaphors taken from domestic 
and culinary experience is that of the 
“earthen vessels.” There are many 
other analogies of this type in the Bible. 
There is, for example, the ‘judgments 
of the Lord” that are “sweeter than 
honey.” (Psalms 19:10). The prophetic 
utterance of Amos promises ‘“‘a famine 
not of bread.” (Amos 8:11). And Jesus, 
‘in the Sermon on the Mount, makes 
transitoriness concrete by reference to 
the grass which “tomorrow is thrown 
into the oven.” (Matthew 6:30). 


None of the metaphors, however, is 
more striking and far-reaching than 
Paul’s “earthen vessels.” He wrote to 
the Corinthians, we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, to show that 
the transcendent power belongs to God 
and not to us.” (II Corinthians 4:7). 


Clay or earthen vessels are breakable. 
However pure the treasure they hold, 
this purity or unbreakability does not, 
so to speak, make the container pure or 
unbreakable in its own natural state. 


Certainly there is no guarantee of un- 
breakability or purity in the relation of 
treasure to container—if the guarantee 
rests upon the character of the contain- 
er. Even when it holds the treasure, the 
earthen vessel is still made of clay. The 
peculiar character of the treasure — 
Paul’s “transcendent power’’—does not 
underwrite the unbreakability or in- 
corruptibility of the vessel. If a man is 
deluded into so believing, he forgets the 
earthen character of the vessel, and 
thus in effect attributes the “transcend- 
ent power” to himself rather than to 
God. 

Granting that there have been differ- 
ences in the history of Christian thought 
about the extent to which the transcend- 
ent character of the treasure transforms 
the nature (finiteness, sin, etc.) of 
the vessel, all Christian thought has 
found the analogy useful and relevant 
—ani has agreed that man, even man 
who has received the power of the New 
Being in Jesus Christ, is still made of 
clay. 

This domestic analogy has been 
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peculiarly apt for many ages of Chris- 
tendom. Apparently this has been so 
because the special temptation of those 
ages was to act as if the holding or 
possession of the faith was as strong, 
unbreakable, and incorruptible as the 
faith itself. 

But apt or not, this metaphor has 
been intensely meaningful, at least until 
the advent of the modern American 
kitchen. Until then, most if not all the 
“vessels” used in domestic activity were 
either literally earthen and breakable, 
or at least corruptible in some other 
obvious sense as by rusting. But what 
of today ? What happens when the “‘ves- 
sels” are stainless steel with copper 
bottoms? Moth and rust do not corrupt 
them. Even the worst fall that pride can 
induce will not break, and may scarcely 
bend, them. True, they can become 
dirty ; but a swish or two with the right 
kind of tool and powder restores them 
at once. 

Does a man tend to think today in 
this fashion? We have this treasure in 
stainless-steel, copper-bottomed vessels ; 
and if there be yet any imperfection in 
these containers, give our ingenuity a 
few more years, and all possible defects 
will be overcome! Have “earthen ves- 
sels” become so meaningless in our com- 
mon domestic experience that we have 
drifted into a “stainless steel’ denial of 
the breakability and corruptibility with 
which we “hold” our faith? 

At first glance, it would appear that 
“earthen vessels” have lost their power 
and relevance in our age, and that any 
attempt to find new metaphors from 
the modern kitchen would defeat the 
aims of communicating the gospel. It 
may be true that containers of clay can 
not evoke what they once did. Yet a 
second reflection will suggest that the 
new domestic metaphors may prove 
more potent for our age than we have 
realized. 


If the peculiar temptation of some 
past ages was to act as if man, as con- 
tainer for the faith, were as strong and 
unbreakable as the faith itself, then 
“earthen vessels” was plainly relevant 
to him as a warning. What is the 
peculiar temptation of our age? At root, 
it may indeed be the same. But its form 
seems to be different. Perhaps it could 
be put in this way. Man today is tempt- 
ed to deny that his efforts to build big- 
ger and better containers only delay 
or conceal, but do not negate, his break- 
ability or corruptibility. Quite ready to 
concede that even stainless steel will 
bend a little, modern man regards this 
quality as but a slight imperfection— 
either the pan can be re-bent to shape, 
or inventiveness will soon make non- 
dentable containers. Breakability is not 
taken seriously. Hence, for example, 
modern man’s bewilderment over men- 
tal illness if he is denied the illusion 
that such people are utterly different 
from himself, instead of being like him 
but a bit more so. Hence the euphem- 
isms about death, the concealment of 
one’s age, the sturdy practical material- 
ism that refuses to understand a pattern 
of relationship between mode of life 
and various physical ills. When break- 
ability is the subject, man looks the 
other way; and allays his anxiety by 
reference to stainless steel. 


But the fact is that even stainless steel 
is unbreakable or unmeltable only un- 
der given conditions. Given the great 
crisis, such as the intense heat of an in- 
dustrial furnace, it is fully mortal. Per- 
haps, in the usual conditions of day to 
day domesticity, it stands up quite well. 
But it has its own melting point. The 
higher that point, the easier it is to 
forget that it exists. Surely this meta- 
phor has possibilities of speaking to the 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Jesus’ Ministry to Individuals 


Jesus’ Words Were Calculated to Search 


Out Individual Hearts and Consciences 


Rather than Stir Mob Emotions 


BY CHARLES T. HOLMAN 


Minister of First Baptist Church 
Albion, New York 


HE STATEMENT is often made 

and rarely challenged that Jesus 
was the Master Teacher. But one won- 
ders whether the method of Jesus as 
Counselor would receive as unanimous 
approval from those whose major inter- 
est today lies in this field. What sup- 
port does the practice of Jesus give to 
the insights and techniques of modern 
practitioners of pastoral counseling? 
And, if there seem to be serious differ- 
ences of point of view and practice, how 
shall the conflict be resolved ? 

The problem is not an easy one. In 
the first place, it is very difficult—some 
would say impossible—to get back to 
any dependable record of Jesus’ coun- 
seling practice. He left no written 
record. No disciple took shorthand 
notes of his teaching, much less did they 
preserve carefully detailed case histories 
or accounts of his counseling interviews. 

What we have in the Gospel record 
are the stories of four writers, none of 


whom was a first-hand observer, re- 
porting the life and teaching of Jesus, 
compiled from oral and written tradition 
a generation or more after the event, 
translated into Greek from the original 
Aramic which Jesus spoke, and written 
in each case to prove a thesis rather than 
to provide a complete biography. Ma- 
terials were selected from the mass of 
remembered and oft repeated Apostolic 
preaching, the reported teachings of 
Jesus, his parables, his mighty works, 
his conversations with his disciples, and 
his dealings with individuals. All these 
materials depended for their preserva- 
tion upon men’s memories. And that 
which was best remembered was that 
which was of greatest value to the ex- 
panding Christian community. It was 
only when the needs of the growing 
church required it that these, records 
were committed to writing; and con- 
temporary needs unquestionably de- 
termined the selection of materials, and, 
to no small extent, colored them. 

This does not mean that the records 
are worthless, as some have suggested. 
Even though we cannot say, “These 
are the exact words of Jesus,” or “This 
is exactly what happened,” the records 
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show such consistency in their portrayal 
of Jesus’ personality and character, of 
the essence of his message, and of his 
characteristic way of dealing with peo- 
ple, and do it all with such vividness 
and clarity, that the tremendous figure 
of Jesus stands out forcefully, and his 
message and method are unmistakably 
delineated. He was so overwhelming a 
figure that he cannot be obscured. Dif- 
ferences in detail and emphasis among 
his biographers increase rather than 
decrease the validity of their report. In 
the record of Jesus’ ministry there are 
great differences in detail, and one can 
see how a great deal of the difference 
is to be accounted for by the theses the 
writers wish to demonstrate. Yet, 
through these different records, the 
figure of Jesus stands out clearly. 


SECOND difficulty resides not in 

the record but in the predilections 
of modern interpreters of Jesus. There 
is always danger of reading back into 
the record our own ideas, and of mak- 
ing Jesus the sponsor of and authority 
for concepts and practices which were 
entirely foreign to him. This can be 
done in good faith. Shailer Mathews 
once wrote an immensely popular book 
on The Social Gospel of Jesus but later 
abandoned it on these very grounds. 
He had found no difficulty in discover- 
ing teachings of Jesus which seemed to 
set forth modern concepts of social 
justice, but more careful study con- 
vinced him that Jesus’ teaching was 
formulated to meet entirely different 
situations from those which modern 
social arrangements had _ precipitated. 
He therefore wrote another book which 
he entitled Jesus on Social Institutions 
and substituted it for his earlier volume. 
Professor Cadbury has written a very 
perceptive book on The Peril of 
Modernizing Jesus, and it is a peril we 
need to watch. 


March 


Jesus has been made the sponsor of 
capitalistic, socialistic, communistic, and 
monarchial systems; he has been pre- 
sented as a labor leader, a social agitator, 
a super-salesman, and a proponent of 
the status-quo (whatever the status-quo 
of the time happened to be); and as a 
militarist and a pacifist. We may find 
proof-texts for almost any role in which 
we wish to cast him. It is, then, a great 
temptation to hunt up those words 
and situations by which we may make 
him sponsor of our concepts and prac- 
tices in the field of pastoral counseling, 
and some of us have yielded to that 
temptation. It is of great importance 
that we set forth as objectively as pos- 
sible what he taught and how he prac- 
ticed, seeing him in his native environ- 
ment, working within the patterns of 
thought of his day, and dealing with the 
emergent problems of the people, time, 
and place in which he lived. This is to 
pursue a straight and narrow path, and 
few there be that find it. It would be a 
miracle if this writer did so entirely. 
But we can try resolutely. 

In spite of these two very real diffi- 
culties we may dare attempt to say 
something about Jesus’ counseling min- 
istry to individuals, providing we are 
not too literalistic in our use of the New 
Testament record, and that we are con- 
stantly on watch to catch the thought 
and spirit of Jesus rather than to find 
support for our own ideas. 

The record that we have, meager and 
fragmentary though it be, makes clear 
Jesus’ great concern with individuals. 
The Gospels report sermons preached 
by Jesus to great multitudes, and it is 
certain that great crowds constantly 
thronged about him. And yet, most of 
these sermons read as if they were ad- 
dressed to individuals. Queen Victoria 
is reported once to have said to Mr. 
Gladstone, her Prime Minister, ‘Sir, 
you always speak to me as if you were 
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addressing the House of Commons!” 
Jesus spoke to crowds as if he were ad- 
dressing individuals — his words were 
calculated to search out individual hearts 
and consciences rather than stir mob 
emotion. He closed a sermon addressed 
to “a very great multitude” with the 
saying, ‘Who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” (Mark 4:9) 


UT the bulk of his remembered 

teaching was not embodied in ser- 
mons to crowds. Rather, his teaching 
was given in intimate conversation 
with individuals or small groups where 
attention frequently turns from one to 
another member of the company. His 
recorded conversations with his disci- 
ples in John’s Gospel—no doubt color- 
ed and amplified by the later reflection 
of the Christian community and by the 
author’s purpose to demonstrate that 
Jesus was the eternal Logos, but never- 
theless important—is of this character. 
The focus of attention during almost 
every conversation shifts from John to 
Philip, to Peter, to Thomas, to James, 
and to others. Jesus’ listeners are being 
addressed as individuals, not as a 
throng. He is aware of their needs, 
their frailties, their lack of understand- 
ing, and his effort to help them as in- 
dividuals with their own problems 
stands out clearly. 


Before turning to an examination of 
some of Jesus’ conversations with in- 
dividuals it may be important to call 
attention to another consideration. 
The records are very incomplete. The 
conversation between Jesus and Nico- 
demus, for example, requires only two 
or three minutes to read. But one may 
be sure that a ruler of the Jews, a 
Pharisee, who came by night for an 
interview with this Teacher about mat- 
ters which troubled his mind and con- 
science, spent more than that fragment 
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of time with the Master. It probably 
was an evening-long, heart-searching, 
and revealing conversation which they 
had together, but the Gospel record, 
here as elsewhere, touches only the 
high spots of the discussion, and can 
tell us little about Jesus’ method in 
such a counseling relationship. So it is 
with other records that have come 
down to us. 

Perhaps the most rewarding thing 
we can do is to examine some of the 
stories of Jesus’ dealing with indivi- 
duals in order to discover what we can 
concerning Jesus’ attitude toward those 
with whom he dealt. From this study 
we may be able to indicate some of the 
basic assumptions upon which he 
worked—that is, the faith which sus- 
tained him in his work for the cure of 
souls. Also we may be able to discover 
—obscured though they are in the 
record—some of the methods which he 
used in his teaching and counseling. 

Let us take first the story of the 
Rich Young Ruler (Matthew 19: 16- 
22, Mark 10: 7:22, Luke 18: 18-33). 
There is little variation in the story. 
It cannot be doubted that Mark pro- 
vides the basic document, as in so 
much of the Synoptic material. There 
are many sentences in which exactly 
the same verbal construction is used. 
But, so far as differences are con- 
cerned, only Luke speaks of the young 
man as a ruler, while only Mark re- 
cords the significant statement, “And 
Jesus looked upon him, and _ loved 
him.”’ Also, it is only Mark that gives 
us the vivid picture of this young man 
running and kneeling to Jesus. 

We must not conclude that the en- 
tire interview was reported in the few 
words in which the story is told. One 
can imagine much discussion — built 
around the points made in the brief 
recorded conversation. “Good Master,” 
the youth addresses Jesus. But Jesus 
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replies, “Why do you call me good? 
No one is good except God.” Did the 
young man think of himself as good, 
too, having kept all the Command- 
ments as he understood them? And 
was it the intention of Jesus to lead 
the young man to examine his own 
conscience more deeply? Did Jesus 
wish to help him to achieve insight in- 
to his real condition, as the modern 
counselor might put it? ‘What shall I 
do that I might inherit eternal life?” 
the young man asks. “What good 
thing,” Matthew puts it. Here again is 
the question of goodness. And to guide 
his self-examination the Master says, 
“Thou knowest the Commandments,” 
and goes on to recite to him the second 
table of the Law, man’s duty to his 
fellow man. “All these have I kept 
from my youth up,” the young Ruler 
exclaims. 


NE WONDERS why Jesus did 

not recite to him the first table of 
the Law, man’s duty to God and to 
have no other gods before Him, for 
here clearly is a man who has another 
god to whom he gives his first devotion 
and to whom he has built a shrine in 
his own heart—the god of wealth and 
position. One does not know whether 
or not such a consideration came into 


- the discussion. But, even if the discus- 


sion was confined to the second table 
of the Law, could it be said that a man 
loved his neighbor as himself (as both 
Jesus and the pious Jew interpreted 
the spirit of the Law) if he lived in 
plenty and luxury while many of his 
fellow men lived in squalor and pov- 
erty and died of hunger? One feels that 
it was after long conversation on such 
matters, and facing the stubbornness 
with which the young ruler clung to 
his wealth and position, that Jesus 
threw down the challenge, “One thing 
yet thou lackest ; go sell whatever thou 


hast and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have riches in heaven. And come, 
follow me!” 

There is no record of such a specific 
command being given anyone else, 
even to Zaccheus, the unjust tax col- 
lector. But this young man’s assump- 
tion that a way of salvation could be 
found which still left him in possession 
of that which he prized above all else 
and to which he gave his heart’s first 
devotion—that is, to the material pos- 
sessions which he made his god—had 
to be rudely challenged. God could 
have first place, and love for his neigh- 
bor as himself could be realized, only 
by an act of utter self-renunciation. 
Sketchy as the record may be there 
was evidently some “direct” counseling 
here, 


Let us take another case in which 
one’s attitude toward possessions is a 
leading factor, that of Zaccheus (Luke 
19: 1-10). The story is simple. Zac- 
cheus, a greedy tax collector and a 
successful one—a chief tax collector, 
we are told—had heard about Jesus, 
the wonders he had wrought and the 
way crowds followed him, and wanted 
to see more of this strange man. Any 
probing of his motives is pure specula- 
tion, but it seems probable that more 
than mere curiosity moved him. Per- 
haps he was stirred by some sense of 
inner need, or prodded by some re- 
pressed feeling of guilt. He was de- 
spised and hated by his fellow-Jews 
for collecting taxes for the Roman 
master. Anyway, being short of sta- 
ture, he climbs a sycamore tree on the 
route he hears that Jesus will follow. 
And Jesus astonishes this social out- 
cast, and probably astonished even 
more the self-righteous Jews, by stop- 
ping beneath the tree and inviting 
himself to be Zaccheus’ overnight 
guest. Zaccheus’ haste and joy in re- 
sponding makes evident a profound 
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interest on his part in this strange 
Teacher. 

One wishes that he might have a ver- 
batim report of the conversation that 
took place in Zaccheus’ house; we 
should then know more about Jesus’ 
method as a counselor. For here was a 
man with problems which needed solu- 
tion and for which a solution was 
found in this counseling relationship. 
Here was a man torn by inner conflict 
who found integration through giving 
himself to a higher loyalty, who found 
his life by losing it. Little did he care 
about the murmuring of the righteous, 
“Behold, Jesus has gone to lodge with 
a man that is a sinner!”” Whatever was 
said in the give and take of conversa- 
tion, the response of Zaccheus was op- 
posite to that of the Rich Young 
Ruler. Instead of going away sorrow- 
ful because he had great possessions he 
found richer gains in renunciation of 
ill-gotten riches. “Behold, Lord, the 
half of my goods I give to the poor; 
and if I have wrongfully taken aught 
from any man by false accusation, [| 
restore him four-fold.” “Today,” re- 
plied Jesus, “is salvation come to this 
house, forasmuch as he also is a son 
of Abraham.” 


ET US take another pair of cases 

where the concern lies in a differ- 
ent area, that of the life pleasing to 
God: the stories of Nicodemus and of 
the student of the Law. 

In discussing the interview of Nico- 
demus with Jesus (John 3:1-21) we 
are, of course, on very uncertain 
ground. Not only was the account 
written long after the event, but it was 
written by one who uses every incident 
of Jesus’ life and every reported say- 
ing to prove his main thesis—that 
Jesus was the eternal Logos. Where 
reporting ends and comment begins it 
is impossible to say. Indeed, the 
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writer’s purpose is not to report in any 
objective fashion, but to present that 
material which will support his thesis. 
“These things are written that you 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and believing have life 
in His name.” Still, there is enough 
material here, and significant material, 
to justify its use. 

One feels in reading the story that 
here was a man troubled in conscience 
and spiritually perplexed as a result of 
what he had seen and heard about 
Jesus ; indeed, perhaps, of what he had 
personally seen and heard. He recog- 
nized the challenge which Jesus’ mes- 
sage offered to the entire Pharasaic 
concept of righteousness and of the life 
pleasing to God. And he was part of 
that system. He was indoctrinated in 
it; his whole attitude toward life was 
conditioned by it; and his spiritual life 
was nurtured by it. We know now 
that the Pharisees were not bad men. 
They were scrupulously just and up- 
right, strict in their moral code, and 
zealously eager to obey the whole Law. 
Yet here was One whose preaching of 
the life governed by love and whose 
proclamation of the establishment of 
God’s kingdom of love and service 
challenged the entire concept of a life 
externally controlled by strict observ- 
ance of an authoritative code. He was 
troubled, and came to Jesus by night to 
talk with him and clear his mind. 
“Rabbi,” he said, ‘““‘we know that thou 
art a teacher and come from God, for 
no man can do these signs which thou 
doest except God be with him.” One 
wishes he knew whether Jesus broke 
in as abruptly as he seems to do in 
the report we have, of if some conver- 
sation preceded the statement, “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, except a man 
be born anew he cannot see the king- 
dom of God!” We all recall how the 
conversation proceeds Nicodemus 
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asking how one can be born when he 
is old, and Jesus asserting that that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh while 
that which is born of the spirit is 
spirit. From that point on it is very 
difficult to disentangle the words of 
the conversation from the reflections 
of the author. 

The concept of a new birth could 
not have been a new idea to Nico- 
demus, as the text seems to suggest. 
Perhaps it was the idea that he needed 
a new birth that surprised Nicodemus. 
A “new birth” was part of the familiar 
religious vocabulary, for proselytes to 
Judaism were spoken of as experienc- 
ing a new birth. But for a good Jew, 
especially a strict Pharisee, to require 
a new birth—that was something 
startling. We could wish we had a 
much more ample record of the con- 
versation which must have taken a long 
time, and that conversation unmixed 
with the author’s reflections and peda- 
gogical comment. But what we do have 
here is evidence of Jesus’ patient, 
friendly, and concerned discussion with 
one seeking to understand what kind 
of life was pleasing to God, and of the 
patient leading of him to some under- 
standing of the need for inner spiritual 
renewal as over against external and 
formal rearrangement of religious 
practices. 


HE STORY of the lawyer (Mat- 
thew 22: 34-40, Mark 12: 28-34), 
presents a somewhat parallel case in 
the turning of the thought of the seeker 
from externals to the inner life of the 
spirit, from concern about formal 
obedience of laws to the achievement 
of an inner attitude from which will 
flow spontaneously the kind of life 
which God approves. 
This event is recorded as occurring 
on a day of bitter controversy. It is 
Holy Week. Jesus had successfully 


met questions put by the Herodians 
and the Sadducees, and now the Phari- 
sees attempt to entrap him. One of 
them, a lawyer, asks a question rather 
frequently raised at the time, “Master, 
what is the great commandment of 
the Law?” Matthew indicates that the 
question was intended as a_ snare. 
There was much controversy among 
students of the Law as to which were 
the greater or lesser requirements 
among the 250 commands and 350 odd 
prohibitions. How could he answer 
without siding with a minority and 
thus facing hours of wrangling opposi- 
tion, and, with it, loss of face before 
his followers? But Jesus uses the oc- 
casion to speak to the heart of his in- 
quisitor. He cuts through the tangle 
of technical legal questions by quoting 
to them the sacred words said daily by 
every faithful Jew, “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is One. And thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. The second is this, thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. There is 
none other commandment greater than 
these!” And the scribe, deeply moved, 
acknowledged the truth of Jesus’ say- 
ing; upon which the Master said, 
“Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God.” 


Is this all the conversation? Per- 
haps. But even so note the courtesy of 
Jesus, the refusal to reply bitterly to 
the attempt to entrap him, the evident 
concern for the man’s soul—even that 
of an enemy—and the refusal to be 
drawn into argument and recrimina- 
tion. 


Two other cases, these dealing with 
sins of the flesh, are worth consider- 
ing: those of the Samaritan woman 
at the well (John 4: 4-26), and of the 
woman taken in adultery (John 8: 


1-11). 
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Again we are dealing with accounts 
from John’s Gospel, and all that was 
said before must be borne in mind in 
assessing the value of these stories. 
Moreover, the second story is known 
not to have had a place in the oldest 
manuscripts of John. But it has a most 
authentic ring and, almost certainly, it 
belonged to that body of oral tradition 
from which all the Gospel stories were 
drawn. That it got into John’s Gospel 
through a later editor does not greatly 
militate against its value. 


The story of the conversation with 
the woman at the well is a touching 
one. Jesus, weary and thirsty, asked a 
drink of the Samaritan woman who 
had come to draw water. “How is it 
that you, a Jew, ask a drink of me, a 
woman of Samaria?” she asks, for the 
Jews had no dealings with the Samari- 
tans. And the conversation goes on to 
a discussion of that living water of 
which, if one drinks, he shall never 
thirst again. In response to Jesus’ re- 
quest that she call her husband she 
says, “I have no husband.” “No,” says 
Jesus, “but you have had five, and the 
man that you now have is not your 
husband.”” How Jesus knew about her 
domestic arrangements is not stated 
although supernatural insight is per- 
haps implied. “I perceive that thou 
art a prophet,” she says. “Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain, but ye 
say that Jerusalem is the place where 
men ought to worship.” And it is this 
remark that calls forth from Jesus the 
great utterance, ‘Woman, believe me, 
the hour cometh when neither in this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship the Father . . The hour 
cometh and now is when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and truth: for such doth the 
Father seek to be His worshippers. 
God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship in spirit and truth.” 
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on 


OW MUCH of this is Jesus and 

the Samaritan woman and how 
much the author of the fourth Gospel 
it is impossible to say. Whatever the 
actual historical event back of it, it 
reveals the impression that Jesus made 
upon his disciples. Again the spirit of 
Jesus in conversation is shown, courte- 
ous, respectful, leading to insight, to 
a sense of need, and to repentance. In 
dealing with the fleshly sins it is re- 
markable that in all the records we 
have, as in this one, Jesus shows a 
non-condemnatory attitude. He does 
not condone evil, but he shows a deep 
understanding and compassion. And 
still he does not dodge the facing of a 
moral issue. As Matthew Arnold said 
of Goethe : 


He took the suffering human race; 

He read each wound, each weakness 
clear ; 

And stuck his finger on the place, 

And said: Thou ailest here, and here. 


But he did it with compassion; he 
stirred to repentance; he aroused a 
desire for a new life; and he mirrored 
the forgiving spirit of the heavenly 
Father to all penitent souls. How dif- 
ferent was his attitude toward those 
whose sins were of the spirit—those 
whose lovelessness led them to lay 
burdens on men’s shoulders which 
could not be borne and yet did not 
stretch out a finger to help them. It 
can hardly be said that Jesus’ attitude 
toward all sinners was non-condemna- 
tory! 

The same spirit of sympathy and 
helpfulness, of ready forgiveness and 
release of power for a new life, was 
shown in the case of the woman taken 
in adultery, “in the very act,” we are 
told. The Scribes and Pharisees 


brought her to Jesus saying, “Moses 
commanded that she be stoned: what 
sayest thou?” This, we are told, was 
done to tempt him. It seemed that he 
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either must speak against the sacred 
Law or deal harshly with the sinner, 
and in either case he would be in 
trouble. But, instead of replying, he 
stooped and wrote on the ground. 
When his enemies pressed for an 
answer he said, ‘Let him that is with- 
out sin among you cast the first stone.” 
Again he wrote on the ground. When 
he looked up all the woman’s accusers 
had slunk away. “Does no man con- 
demn you?” he asked. “No man, 
Lord,” the woman replied. ‘Neither 
do I condemn you,” he said, “Go and 
sin no more.’ Forgiveness bestowed ; 
but no condoning of the sin. A life was 
reclaimed and turned to righteousness 
and wholesome living. One thinks of 
another of the Master’s sayings, 
“There is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth than for ninety 
and nine righteous that need no repent- 
ance.” 

However much editorializing, color- 
ing or slanting the story has, the bright 
figure of Jesus shines through—tender, 
forgiving, free from all harshness to 
those who have fallen into sin rather 
than deliberately plunged into it, or 
worse, hardened their hearts in bitter- 
ness, selfishness, and hate. There is 
deep sympathy with those who are vic- 
tims of passion and fleshly lust, yet no 
indulgence in the wrong-doing. And, 
sketchy as are the records of Jesus’ 
conversations with sinners, enough is 
given so that we feel their spirit and 
purpose. 

Carl R. Rogers makes tape record- 
ings of his counseling interviews. If 
we only had such recordings of Jesus’ 
interviews with individuals we might 
iearn much from the Master as 
counselor. But we have no such re- 
cordings. Nobody was interested in 
making them even if such modern 
gadgets had been available. And the 
records we have were made and pre- 


served, as has been said, under such 
circumstances as to give us little cer- 
tainty as to the Master’s counseling 
techniques. But we do seem to get 
some revealing glances if we carefully 
read the stories as they are told. 


OME THINGS become pretty 
clear as we study the material 
available. We get a quite clear picture 
of the basic assumptions upon which 
Jesus worked in his personal ministry 
for the cure of souls—that is, the reli- 
gious faith that was his. These as- 
sumptions may be briefly stated. 

1. He believed that God’s love em- 
braces all His children, and that all 
men are His children, rich and poor, 
high and low, Jew and Gentile, saint 
and sinner. No man, however exalted 
or depraved, was separated from the 
love of God—a love which searched 
out at any cost the wayward and sin- 
ful, bearing the burden of their sins, 
seeking to gain from them the response 
of love and to enfold them in the com- 
munity of those who were bound to- 
gether by love for God and love for 
one another, the kingdom of God. The 
parables of the lost sheep, the lost son, 
and the good Samaritan, tell the story. 

2. He believed, too, that God is con- 
cerned with each individual. The last 
and the least and the most unworthy 
are precious in His sight—each one 
is a child of God and so of indefeasible 
worth. All Jesus’ dealings with indivi- 
duals express the conviction explicitly 
stated in the Sermon on the Mount: 
the Father notes the sparrow’s fall; 
are ye not of more worth than they? 
Behold the lilies how they grow! If 
your Father cares for them will He 
not take care of you? 

3. He believed that the loving con- 
cern of God touches every human 
need—physical, economic, mental, 
moral, and spiritual. He is concerned 
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about men’s hunger and thirst, their 
illnesses, sorrows and bereavements, 
their frustrations, defeats, loneliness 
and black despair, their frailties and 
guilt. He is concerned about everything 
that hinders the achievement of a full, 
free, happy, and useful life, and offers 
them forgiveness, healing, consolation, 
and inner peace. 

4. He believed that forgiveness is 
readily available to all who will turn 
from their wickedness and selfishness 
in love and trust, and seek a better 
life. And, moreover, that the mighty 
power of God is available to help 
everyone who seeks a better life—the 
life constrained by love. All that the 
sinner needs do is to turn from his 
sin in penitence, and open his heart 
by prayer and faith, and the mighty, 
redeeming power of God will enter and 
bring inner renewal. 

5. And this power of God, he be- 
lieved, is available not only to trans- 
form the sinner, but to meet every hu- 
man need—to comfort the sorrowing, 
to give courage to the dying, to sustain 
the sick and aid their recovery, to bring 
peace to the troubled mind, to ease 
the overburdened, and to give a new 
strength for daily living to the feeble. 

All of these basic convictions were 
aspects of his unfaltering faith in the 
good-will of God Who is the loving 
and all-wise Father of all men. 

What then can we say of the meth- 
ods (or “techniques”) Jesus used in 
his ministry to individuals for the cure 
of souls? We could wish the record 
was more complete, but some things 
stand out clearly. 

1. He expressed the love of God in 
word and deed. He not only proclaimed 
the loving good-will of God but he 
acted it out in his dealings with peo- 
ple. He told the story of the Prodigal 
Son and in the same spirit in which he 
represented the heavenly Father wel- 
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coming the repentant lost son, he re- 
ceived and welcomed those who came 
to him. “Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee” was his characteristic utterance. 
His compassion went out to the 
tempted, the sinful, the sick, the hun- 
gry, the needy, the worried and anx- 
ious, the sorrowing and the distressed, 
—to those suffering any human need— 
and that compassion, he was deeply 
convinced, was not merely his natural 
human feeling but the compassionate 
love of God expressing itself through 
his surrendered life. ““My meat is to 
do the will of God and to finish His 
work.” 


Ov THINKS of the words of Carl 
G. Jung in discussing the signifi- 
cance of the human interest and devo- 
tion of the physician in dealing with 
an emotionally disturbed patient. “His 
(the patient’s) consciousness finds in 
the doctor a moral support against the 
unmanageable affect of his traumatic 
complex. No longer does he stand 
alone against these elemental powers, 
but a trustworthy man reaches out a 
hand lending him moral aid in the bat- 
tle against the tyrannical oppression 
of uncontrolled emotion.” If this 
friendly concern on the part of the 
physician is so effective as an aid to 
the patient is it any wonder that the 
loving concern of Jesus for suffering 
men, especially when that concern was 
felt to be an expression of the redeem- 
ing love of God, exercised so profound 
an influence in effecting their inner 
renewal ? 


2. In dealing with individuals it 


seems clear, in spite of the brevity and 
fragmentary nature of the reports, that 
Jesus usually so directed the conversa- 
tion that the individual achieved in- 
sight through the exploration of his 
problem rather than that he passively 
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accepted (or rejected) a diagnosis 
authoritatively imposed upon him. 
Here, we must admit, we are on un- 
certain ground. Again we wish the 
record were more complete. But the 
reported conversations with the Sa- 
maritan woman, with the Rich Young 
Ruler, with Nicodemus and others, all 
suggest this as probable. His courtesy 
toward and respect for other persons 
is shown in all the reports, and where 
there is evidence of abruptness that 
abruptness seems designed to shock the 
individual into more earnest searching 
of his heart and conscience. What 
records we have certainly give us no 
grounds for asserting that Jesus’ meth- 
od paralleled the method of Carl R. 
Rogers’ “‘non-directive” approach. But 
he does seem to have stimulated that 
personal achievement of insight which 
is infinitely more dynamic in changing 
attitudes than any imposed diagnosis 
and prescription. 


3. Whatever the extent to which 
Jesus left to the individual the explor- 
ation of his inner need, he did not hesi- 
tate to probe deeply into the failure, 
and especially the causes of failure, of 
the person with whom he was dealing. 
With the Rich Young Ruler he put his 
finger unerringly upon the idol en- 
shrined in the young man’s heart and 
said, in effect, ““Remove that idol and 
put God in its place; get rid of self- 
love and express by word and deed a 
love for your neighbor equal to that 
which you have for yourself; and fol- 
low me.” With the lawyer and_ his 
concern for externals, with the Samari- 
tan woman and her chaotic domestic 
life, and others, there was the same 
relentless but kindly insistence upon 
exploring the dark and fiercely guard- 
ed hidden places of the mind and 
heart. Psychiatry, and religion as un- 
derstood and applied by Jesus, are 
agreed upon this necessity for radical 


probing of the buried and repressed 
evils and relentless search for and ex- 
posure of that which causes trouble 
even though it has furtively taken 
refuge in the darkest recesses of the 
human mind—the “subconscious” or 
“unconscious” the psychoanalyst would 
say. 

4. Jesus does not seek a merely ex- 
ternal re-arrangement of conduct to 
make it more socially acceptable; he 
seeks to bring about a basic re-direc- 
tion, a new “style of life,” as some 
psychiatrists would put it, an inner 
change and spiritual renewal so radical 
that no term less than a “new birth” 
is adequate to describe it. The conver- 
sation with Nicodemus brings this out 
most clearly, but the same principle is 
involved in the cases of the lawyer, 
the woman of Samaria, and others. An 
inner transformation so radical that, 
as St. Paul puts it, “old things pass 
away and all things become new’’ is 
required where the fundamental orien- 
tation of life has been wrong. A com- 
pletely new orientation is needed. 

5. The method which Jesus used to 
bring about this transformation of per- 
sonality was to call for commitment 
to the kingdom of God. This comes out 
over and over again both in his preach- 
ing and teaching and in his dealing 
with individuals. He came into Galilee 
from the wilderness temptation pro- 
claiming, “The kingdom of God is at 
hand! Repent and believe this good 
news!” “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God.” To the Samaritan women it was, 
“Neither in this mountain nor in Jeru- 
salem shall men worship the Father 
... . God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.” The old ways 
must be left behind and a new life 
begun. To the Rich Young Ruler he 
not only says, “Sell your possessions 
and distribute to the poor,” but also, 
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“Come, follow me!” Indeed, ‘Follow 
me!” was almost the refrain of his 
preaching. To follow him in the service 
of God’s kingdom of love and right- 
eousness was to find a new center for 
the integration of personality on a 
higher level, and thus the beginning of 
a new life. It was in losing one’s life 
in this manner that one’s true life was 
found. Such a one seemed to be truly 
“born again.” 


6. In calling men to this dedication 
to a higher loyalty Jesus recognized 
their hidden potentialities—potentiali- 
ties which might be realized if such a 
dedication were made. Zaccheus, the 
hated tax-gatherer might show himself 
a true son of Abraham; the woman 
taken in adultery, if forgiven and going 
out “to sin no more,” might become 
a saint. Was she, indeed, Mary Mag- 
dalene, as tradition says, who remained 
with Christ at the cross and was one 
of the first to see him at the resurrec- 
tion? In the volatile, impulsive, waver- 
ing, sometimes timid, sometimes in- 
credibly brave Simon, he saw the pos- 
sibilities of rock-like character, and 
named him Peter—a rock—a founda- 
tion stone for the Church. This capaci- 
ty to see and call forth hidden potenti- 
alities for good in unpromising people 
shows over and over again in his 
counseling ministry. It was a main fea- 
ture of his method. 


7. He stimulated the positive, 
healthy-minded attitudes of faith, hope, 
love, self-respect, rather than the nega- 
tive attitudes of fear, guilt, and shame. 
It is true that he called on men, both 
in his public utterances and in his pri- 
vate conversation, to repent of their 
sins. But repentance is precisely sor- 
row for and a sharp turning away 
from evil with its attendant guilt and 
shame, the acceptance of forgiveness, 
and the giving of oneself in complete 
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faith to the life of love and service. He 
instills hope and cultivates self-respect. 
If one considers Jesus’ manner of deal- 
ing with the social outcasts whose 
cases we have examined, the Samari- 
tan women, the woman taken in adult- 
ery, Zaccheus, and with others whose 
stories are told in the Gospels, we must 
be impressed with his courtesy and his 
respect for persons, whatever their 
social status. He approached each one 
as a child of God whose infinite worth 
made him worthy of respect, however 
low he had fallen. And nothing can so 
bolster decent self-respect as to receive 
respectful consideration from one who 
is himself respected and admired. He 
cultivated, then, these positive and 
constructive attitudes in those with 
whom he dealt rather than the negative 
attitudes of fear, shame, and remorse. 

8. And above, and comprehending, 
all, Jesus stimulated faith in God and 
in His good-will toward men. If God 
is good, His ultimate purpose is the 
good of all His children, and, whatever 
the stresses or even tragedies of daily 
life, men need not fear, for His high 
purpose will at last prevail. It is this 
faith in God, a faith not merely of men- 
tal assent to propositions but which in- 
volves a commitment of the heart, a 
faith which leads one to give his life 
in loyal service, it is such a faith which 
radically transforms the life of the 
believer. “Thy faith hath made thee 
whole!” the Master said over and over 
to the sick he healed. And faith made 
whole not only the sick of body, but 
the sick of mind and soul, the weary 
and heavy-laden, the sinful and _ sor- 
rowing, as well. 


ERHAPS it will be objected that 
what is here indicated as method 
does not properly belong to method at 
all, but is rather a description of per- 
sonal attitudes. It must be admitted 
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that these methods of Jesus were not 
“techniques” in the sense of cunningly 
devised procedures calculated to ac- 
complish a given purpose. But if by 
method we mean those characteristic 
although perfectly natural ways in 
which one meets a situation or per- 
forms a service, then the recorded pro- 
cedures of Jesus in counseling with in- 
dividuals may properly be said to com- 
prise his method. 

If we attempt to fit Jesus as coun- 
selor into any of our contemporary 
categories, or to judge him in terms of 
our own standards, we shall find our- 
selves in an uncomfortable position. 
Who, indeed, would be so presumptu- 
ous as to judge him in terms of our 
notions as to what is good practice ; it 
is always he who brings our concepts 
and practices to judgment. He cannot 
be neatly fitted into any of our schools 
of thought with regard to technique. 
But if we think of counseling as a sit- 
uation in which a person in difficulty 


seeks help in understanding his prob- 
lem, and doing something about it, 
from another person in whose wisdom 
and good-will he has confidence then 
we may learn much from Jesus as 
counselor. The important thing will be 
not to mimic his “techniques” but to 
catch his spirit and to share his faith, 
and to use our best wisdom and widest 
experience in devising the techniques 
which we can use in our counseling 
practice. Following Jesus, in this as in 
other matters, is not slavishly copying 
his behavior but in applying his in- 
sights and expressing his spirit as we 
seek to discharge our responsibilities 
to the limit of our powers. 

“His name shall be called Coun- 
selor,” says one of the prophesies 
which the Christian Church has 
properly applied to Jesus. For the 
Master Counselor he was. We may 
gain inspiration and guidance from 
him today for the performance of our 
task. 


DIFFERENTIATION 


HE differences between the natious and races of mankind are required to 

preserve the conditions under which higher development is possible. One 
main factor in the upward trend of animal life has been the power of wandering. 
Perhaps this is why the armorplated monsters fared badly. They could not 
wander. Animals wander into new conditions. They have to adapt themselves 
or die. Mankind has wandered from trees to the plains, from the plains to 
the sea coast, from climate to climate, from continent to continent, and from 
habit of life to habit of life. When man ceases to wander, he will cease to 
ascend in the scale of being. Physical wandering is still important, but greater 
still is the power of man’s spiritual adventures—adventures of thought, ad- 
ventures of passionate feeling, adventures of esthetic experience. A diversification 
among human communities is essential for the provision of the incentive and 
material for the Odyssey of the human spirit. Other nations of different habits 
are not enemies; they are godsends. Men require of their neighbors something 
sufficiently akin to be understood, something sufficiently different to provoke 
attention, and something great enough to command admiration. We must not 
expect, however, all the virtues. We should even be satisfied if there is something 


odd enough to be interesting. 


Alfred N. Whitehead, in “Science and the Modern World.” (The Macmil- 


lan Company) 
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Looking at Ourselves and the Church 


The Job of the Minister Is 


Not to Exploit Sin, but 


To Deal in Salvation 


BY ROY A. BURKHART 


Minister of First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


AST YEAR I met with my fellow 

ministers in many parts of the na- 
tion and there grew in my heart a deep 
appreciation of the minister, his spir- 
it, his consecration and his power, not 
only to do the good but to prevent the 
evil. 

I spent the year trying to bring to 
the American church and to Chris- 
tians throughout the country the lost 
sense of world ministry. That it is a 
lost sense in great measure is evidenced 
by the per capita giving to missions by 
American Christians which averages 
less than $1.50 per person. 

On this tour of the nation we were 
forced to get into many cities without 
the benefit of clergy. But we achieved 
our greatest results in every case 
when their shouider was to the wheel. 

As a whole, there is a great spirit 
to be found among ministers. They 
are consecrated and devoted. They 
give themselves fully to the job as they 
see it. They know their Lord and 


they earnestly seek a way to give the 
most adequate witness for Him. 
Wherever I went I was stirred by 
their spiritual devotion and hunger. 
And in every relationship of sharing, 
I received infinitely more than I gave. 

The hearts of ministers are bigger, 
their minds keener and their power 
greater than ever before. They possess 
a spirit of tolerance, of love, of for- 
bearance that warms the heart. In two 
specific instances I found ministers 
who went all cut to help a_ brother 
who had slipped morally. In each case 
they upheld instead of reported; 
strenethened instead of denounced. 
The American minister is stronger, 
more able, more effective than ever 
before. His mind is oven, he seeks to 
grow and he is ready to bring every 
resource possible into his witness. 

Yet even the clergy—and I am in- 
cluded in this—has its weak points and 
in this article 1 would like to openly 
face some of these. Then, after facing 
ourselves let us look at the church as 
I saw it this past year. 


There are four classes of ministers, 
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I discovered, first among whom is the 
“star.” He packs them in. He is loved, 
adored, and often worshipped. He is 
a father-figure to many ; a mate-object 
to women who are disappointed in 
their mate-love, women who are mar- 
ried but who failed to grow with their 
husbands into the full relationship; 
a Jehovah-object to some; an erotic 
object to others, and a hero or ideal to 
the rest. This was well illustrated some 
years ago when I traded pulpits with 
a leading minister. The entire center 
section of his church was filled with 
women who were there because the 
minister was their one contact a week 
with gentleness and love. 

One of the great “stars” of the 
American pulpit took 40,000 people in 
the front door and most of them con- 
tinued out the back door. He reported 
8,000 members but when the service 
of memory for him was over it was 
discovered that there were really only 
about 800 really devoted members. 
His business was drawing crowds but 
not helping people to grow spiritually. 

The “star” is a mirror in which is 
reflected what everyone expects of 
him. He usually has a good voice, he 
knows the prevailing moods, he does 
not disturb, as a rule he is conserva- 
tive, and his sermons are always per- 
sonal and usually safe. 

On the Sundays when he is away 
from the pulpit the crowd wanes, and 
when he leaves the church there is al- 
ways a major adjustment to be made. 


In the second class there is the 
“lion,” the king of beasts, the ruler of 
the forest. The minister who falls into 
this category is a dictator. He insists 
on controlling all situations and mak- 
ing or determining all decisions. The 
members of his staff are either yes- 
people or they find themselves work- 


ing in most disagreeable atmospheres. 

He may rule with violence and if 
his wishes are not carried out again 
someone must receive the blunt of his 
wrath. 

He may rule with silent hurt. He 
goes into a hurt mood and everything 
is frozen. So people do what he wants 
them to do in order to avoid the 
“freeze.” 


Or he may use the threat to resign. 
If his wishes are not carried out, he 
will resign. I know one “lion” who has 
resigned eight times to get his own 
way. The big supporters are on his 
side so he always wins. 

Finally he may use the sympathy 
trick. That is, he uses some device to 
get people to feel sympathetic toward 
him. He either works so hard that his 
people get a great feeling of obliga- 
tion, or he works on their sympathies 
in some other way so that they feel 
guilty unless they agree with what he 
wants and do as he wishes. 

During this past year I spent hours 
with staff members in churches domi- 
nated by “lions.” It is a major prob- 
lem in churches with more than one 
minister and if the associate minister 
happens to be popular, it is a worse 
threat. I know of one young wife who 
suffered agony last year when her hus- 
band, an associate minister, went 
through such an ordeal. However, 
there are times when the associate him- 
self, is the “lion.” 

The “lion” contributes to sickness 
and to illness. He moves out of fel- 
lowship, away from the free flow of 
life, from joy, from spiritual power. 
Often he has physical symptoms and 
in time he will either break or cause 
the people around him to do so. 


The third class of ministers are 
those who feel that they are a failure. 
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They fail to draw large crowds and 
they often find themselves in static 
communities. They have small con- 
gregations and resultant financial dif- 
ficulties. They find it difficult to get 
people to do things and end up not 
only being the cnly staff member but 
doing much of the work that should 
be done by the laymen of the church. 


Some are humble and plod through 
their ministerial chores dutifully. Some 
are restless and work very hard to 
get another church, to find new truths, 
to get new ideas, to give better ser- 
mons, and to work it out somehow to 
continue their education. Many try 
desperately to earn a doctor’s degree 
and here let me say that I pray for 
the day when the title ‘Doctor’ is not 
used among the clergy. It creates a 
type of caste system which I believe 
is often hurtful. 

Some are bitter. They nag, gossip, 
and undermine. And some actually en- 
ter into personality assassination. Oc- 
casionally one of these comes through 
to rare insight. I once witnessed this 
in a seminar which I was leading when 
a minister confessed: “All of my min- 
istry I have hated those men who 
have bigger churches, larger salaries, 
and who get more attention. Just now 
it has dawned on me that a minister 
is great not because of how many peo- 
ple come to hear him preach but in 
terms of how much he loves.” 

Perhaps this class of ministers 
should receive the most help and un- 
derstanding for it often seems that 
God is able to do far more through 
them than through the “stars’”’ and the 
“lions.” 


IV 


Finally there is the minister who is 
poor in spirit but great in the kingdom 
of God. And the future of our coun- 
try’s spiritual life seems better assured 


by the fact that the majority of minis- 
ters belong in this fourth class. Not 
only are they poor in what they want 
but they are true mourners for they 
enter fully into the sufferings of oth- 
ers. They are meek for they have a 
great desire to learn. They hunger and 
thirst for what is right. They are sin- 
cere. And they are peacemakers. 

Some of these ministers have only 
small congregations while others at- 
tract large crowds. But always there is 
stress which is ever created by anyone 
who truly preaches the gospel. In ei- 
ther case lives are changed and people 
and families move with their minister 
into the free flow of life, into the Chris- 
tian fellowship, the joy and the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

There are a number of signs of a 
church led by such a minister. In the 
first place the family is at the center 
of all activity. The nursery is as im- 
portant as the pulpit. Its ministry 
covers all ages. There is more witness- 
ing than telling because more and 
more the work is done by the lay peo- 
ple, young and old alike. Its members 
are literally priests and priestesses 
among whom the minister is also a 
priest. Such a church is a church of 
and by and for the people. In such a 
church the staff and the members all 
are a beloved relationship in which 
there is freedom to act, think, feel, and 
love. 

We live in a time when there is so 
much that makes people sick. Our 
physical and mental hospitals are 
packed to the doors. Too many doc- 
tors live off the pathology of the 
community. Too many ministers ex- 
ploit sin instead of dealing in salvation. 


The church has a unique chance to 
minister to the life, to bring health, 
joy and power to its people. Our busi- 
ness is the life, not the sickness and 
the death. The church can help the 
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family be a healthy, happy unit of 
Christ’s kingdom if it will but make 
the effort. It will then become a fel- 
lowship of families and also the family 
for those without family relations. 


If this is done right, children will 
grow up to think and feel in such a 
way as to be well in mind and body. 
But they will also come to the experi- 
ence of the “Life” that was in Jesus. 
And they will know the Lord long be- 
fore they can say his name. 

But this cannot be done by preach- 
ing alone. Nor can it be done by the 
promotion of one program after an- 
other. It can come only in intimate 
relationships in which persons grow 
into the life, into the fellowship of the 
true church. 

Only the fourth class of minister 
will be interested in such a church. 
For in it no one has a need to shine 
or push people around. The minister’s 
joy will lie in helping people to re- 
spond to God’s love until it flows out 
to all people. 


We not only need the fourth kind 
of minister but we need a church in 
which there is the opportunity for the 
building up of a great priesthood of 
believers. 

As I traveled about last year a num- 
ber of conclusions grew on me _ not 
only about the ministry but about the 
church. And during the past five 
months, while on a leave of absence 
occasioned by a serious operation, the 
following are the feelings about the 
church that have deepened within me 
during this time for reflection. 

1. The average church is too much 
controlled by the minister. I personal- 
ly have been charged with this. If it 
has been true at all I pray to rise 
above it. I do not want to control or 
dominate, but rather to let the Holy 


March 


Spirit have full expression through 
me in the fellowship in which each 
person gives his best and is supported 
in his search for the best. I believe 
that once I had a need to control, to 
hold the reins tightly. But that is no 
1onger so. What I saw in other church- 
es and the weeks away from my own 
church have driven home the truth 
that it must never be I but Christ. 


In our church a board of twenty- 
four members representing the mem- 
bership is in charge. It is thrilling to 
see them assume responsibility and al- 
ways in good spirit. Leadership is 
divided among our staff and there are 
an increasing number of functions for- 
merly fulfilled by the staff that are 
now in the hands of lay members. 

2. The church, in too many cases, 
begins too late! Too often the em- 
phasis is placed on the adults. The 
preacher giyes most of his time to the 
sermon and to a ministry to men and 
women. Most of the budget is spent 
on adults for most efforts center on 
the hour of worship. This I think is 
tragic. If the world could be saved by 
preaching this would have been done 
a long time ago. Actually, few lives 
are changed when a person only lis- 
tens to someone else. Change comes 
and insight grows in talking, in pray- 
er, in problem solving, in the fellow- 
ship of the search, in having one’s 
feelings returned by another person. 

Preaching has its place but it is 
emphasized to the serious neglect of 
the nurture of children and youth, of 
counseling, of training in the life of 
prayer and reciprocal ministry 


among lay people. 

Our real energy should be directed 
to babies, little children, and youth. 
Men and women ought to help each 
other through reciprocal ministries and 
then also share in the nurturing of 
growing life. Why not start a child 
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out right? Why not help a couple find 
the freedom and the spirit for great 
marriage so that being one in Christ 
they can, by the grace of God, build a 
relationship in which all their needs 
are met and in which their maximum 
spiritual growth is insured? And in 
which their children are born free to 
know and love God? 

3. In the average church, the min- 
ister does most of the ministering. Is 
not his job rather to discover and 
train priests and priestesses among 
his laymen? In our church we have 
92 deacons doing pastoral calling; 
some 40 people on the membership 
committee winning people to Christ 
and the church; a board of women 
who call on the older ladies in the 
church and who minister to shut-ins, 
and at least 100 people who do coun- 
seling in all the major areas of hu- 
man difficulty. And I feel that we have 
only made a beginning here. 

4. There is not enough difference 
between the lives of the church mem- 
bers and those who are not of the fel- 
lowship. Is the church a beloved fel- 
lowship in which infinite love is in- 
carnate and in which God is re- 
produced in all areas of human life? 
If so, this ought to be clear in the liv- 
ing of those who belong to the church. 
Might it be that it is so easy for people 
to join that they do not get enough 
preparation? Might it be that members 
are taken in so fast and superficially 
that spiritual healing is not effected 
and their sickness infects the whole 
group? 

5. What has happened to the 
church’s sense of world ministry? 


When the average Protestant gives 
only around $1.50 per capita to world 
missions, something is seriously wrong. 
Can the church’s local witness be vital 
if its witness in the world is weak? 

Love withheld is the root cause of 
illness of mind and body. If this hap- 
pens to a child, juvenile and adult 
crime result. This is the basic reason 
for the growth of communism and it 
is the chief cause of war. When love is 
withheld rage is set loose in the world. 

When American Protestants give to 
missions an average of $1.50 per per- 
son that is a frightening degree of love 
withheld. Judgments are now on us, 
and there will be a desperate harvest 
of tears here from the human want 
and disease that we permit to prevail 
in the under-developed areas of the 
world. 


vi 


These are some of my thoughts as I 
come to the end of this five-month 
leave of absence. I share them with 
you, my brethren, in a deep sense of 
need for a united church, a renewed 
church, a church whose head alone is 
the Lord and whose directive spirit is 
the Holy Ghost. 

We are a part of one bundle. Your 
church must be as much my concern 
as my own. The more God is re- 
produced in your local church, the 
sooner it will happen in ours. It is 
desperate for us to fail for that puts 
a blight on your fellowship. Let us 
pray for each other and find ways for 
a greater relationship in which togeth- 
er we make way for the witness of the 
Spirit in our world. 


Man‘s Complexity 


“aaa is hardly any person living concerning some essential part of whose 

character there are not differences of opinion even among his intimate ac- 
quaintances; and a single action, or conduct continued only for a short time, 
goes a very little way toward ascertaining it—JoHNn Sruart MILL 
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When People Will Not Come to the 
Minister for Help 


There Are a Number of Things that the 


Minister Can Do When People Are Not 


Conscious of Their Need for Help 


BY WILLIAM E, HULME 


Professor of Christianity, and 
Chaplain, Wartburg College, 
Waverly, Iowa 


66DDASTOR, George Crane is in a 
bad way. I think he should have 
a talk with you.” 

The speaker was Henry Sandberg, 
an elder on the Church council. “What 
seems to be his trouble?” the pastor 
asked. 

“He’s been hitting the bottle pretty 
hard. His wife tells me he gets de- 
pressed—talks of doing away with 
himself.” 

The pastor frowned. “Well, how do 
you suggest I approach him? George 
isn’t the easiest man to talk to, you 
know. He may even resent it.” 

Sandberg rubbed his chin. “Yes, 
that’s true. Golly, I don’t know what 
to tell you, Pastor. But I know he 
needs help. If you do look him up, 
please don’t say anything about who 
told you. I—I wouldn’t want him to 
know. You understand.” 


Yes, the pastor understands! But 
what should he do? There is nothing 
more disturbing to him than to know 
that certain people within his congre- 
gation are in need of help, but who are 
not coming for it. Should he go to 
them? Or should he hold back in the 
hope that they will come to him? 


The Role of the Informer 


Those who inform the pastor of 
people who are in need of counseling 
should be commended for their con- 
cern. They should also continue to re- 
tain some responsibility for these peo- 
ple and not be content to dump the 
whole problem in the pastor’s lap— 
with a request for anonymity at that. 
This puts the pastor in a most awk- 
ward position where he is requested to 
approach an individual about his prob- 
lem and incur his resentment by re- 
maining secretive about how he knows 
these things. There are times when 
this secrecy is both wise and necessary. 
There are also times when it is sim- 
ply the avoidance of responsibility. 
This is particularly true in fami- 
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ly situations—husbands concerning 
wives, wives concerning husbands, and 
parents concerning their children— 
asking the pastor to talk to the offend- 
er, expecting this talk to produce a 
miracle, and yet hamstringing him 
with a limitation like “a little birdie 
told me.” 

It is always conducive to better re- 
sults if the individual with the prob- 
lem takes the initiative to come to the 
pastor rather than the pastor having 
to accost him. The pastor can often 
use the informer for this purpose. “Do 
you suppose,” he may say, “that you 
could persuade so-and-so to come to 
see me? I'll be in my office tomorrow 
evening. You try your best to get him 
in here. It would be much better this 
way.” It is surprising how often this 
will succeed when people actually try. 

The pastor needs to evaluate both 
his information and his informer. The 
person who tells us about the prob- 
lem of another and urges us to do 
something about it may be subcon- 
sciously exaggerating the problem be- 
cause of his own emotional involve- 
ment. The pastor also may become 
emotionally involved. Worry is con- 
tagious particularly when one has a 
stake in the problem. The pastor easily 
becomes perturbed because he feels 
the situation is in part a reflection on 
his own role as shepherd of his flock, 
and also because the weight of respon- 
sibility is being laid upon him for cor- 
recting the situation. As a result he 
experiences the rise of the destructive 
emotions of both guilt and anxiety 
within him. The more a pastor thinks 
about his own responsibility when he 
hears about these things, the more the 
problem becomes his own. This inter- 
feres with an objective analysis of the 
situation. 


ANY TIMES things are not so 

bad as the story had it. While it 
is often true that where there is smoke 
there is fire, it is often also true that 
the fire is a small one. Sometimes 
things have a way of working out by 
themselves. The small fires are usual- 
ly under control. They can be fanned 
into dangerous proportions, however, 
by the stormy interference of other 
people. There is need for a pause be- 
tween the pastor’s initial disturbance 
created by the report and his intrusion 
into the fray. 


Despite this caution the pastor can 
still go into immediate action. The in- 
former is before him. He may be a dis- 
interested person so far as the prob- 
lem is concerned. On the other hand, 
he may be a part of it. In some in- 
stances the pastor knows which is the 
case from the beginning; in others 
only the continued self-expression of 
the informer will tell. If the pastor 
encourages this self-expression by 
using the counseling approach of re- 
sponsive listening with the informer, 
he may find himself already at work 
on the problem. Some people even use 
the problems of others as a means of 
approaching the pastor with their own 
problems. Hesitant over telling him 
their problems they use the problems 
of others as ways of easing themselves 
into the counselee role. It furnishes 
them with the encouragement they 
need concerning the pastor’s attitude 
and approach. 

When Mrs. Garfield came to her 
pastor to ask his help with her hus- 
band she gave the impression that he 
was the problem. “I can’t do anything 
with him. He won't go to church; he 
won't listen to reason. He has no con- 
sideration—all he wants is his own 
satisfaction. I tell you I can hardly 
stand to live with him any more. He’ll 
have me in a nervous breakdown, [ 
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hate to say this, but he’s struck me on 
several occasions.” 


Immediately the pastor feels anger 
rising within him at such a brute, who 
treats his wife so harshly, who won’t 
even go to church. If he could just 
have a talk with him, maybe he could 
straighten him out. Counseling with 
Mr. Garfield, then, becomes the ob- 
vious solution to the problem. Coun- 
seling with Mr. Garfield, however, is 
a long way from happening. In the 
meantime he has Mrs. Garfield. In 
spite of the fact that the problem 
seems to be with Mr. Garfield, coun- 
seling with his wife may be of great 
help. The chances are that through the 
counseling process she will begin to 
see her own responsibility in the prob- 
lem and ways in which she can im- 
prove her role as wife. This does not 
mean that Mr. Garfield is not primarily 
responsible for the problem; it does 
mean that the problems between in- 
dividuals usually have these two sides, 
and that any improvement on either 
side will usually have a good effect on 
the other. 


When all efforts to get the prob- 
lem person into the pastor’s office fail, 
including the efforts of the informer, 
the pastor may still counsel with the 
person through the informer. This is 
particularly true when the informer 
has an opening with the person which 
the pastor feels he lacks. I have dis- 
covered that quite inadvertently I have 
been training student counselors in 
this manner. These are the students 
who have received help in counseling 
and are using what they have learned 
in an effort to reach those students 
who need counseling but who are re- 
luctant to seek the pastor's help. They 
are also the informers who get point- 
ers from me concerning the counsel- 
ing approach and who return at in- 


tervals to report their progress and to 
discuss future procedure. 


Not Suffered Enough 


The reason why some of the in- 
dividuals within the congregation who 
need help do not come to the pastor is 
that they have not suffered enough as 
yet. Until the situation becomes in- 
tolerable many people will continue to 
struggle on alone with their problems. 
It takes an intense amount of pain to 
overcome the resistance of their pride 
and to force them to face up to the 
realities of the situation. The prodigal 
son needed help long before he was 
aware of it himself. He needed coun- 
sel when he was dissatisfied in his 
home. However, he thought he knew 
the answer: he would demand _ his 
share of the inheritance and leave the 
farm for the city. He would escape. 

Anybody who knew him when he 
was wasting his substance in riotous 
living and was interested in his wel- 
fare might have told the local rabbi 
about him in the hope that he could 
help him. But it is doubtful if the 
prodigal would have listened to any- 
body. Even when his money was gone 
and his friends turned him down he 
was unapproachable. He could get a 
job. But when he was reduced to feed- 
ing the despised swine his pride was 
gone, and when he would fain have 
filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat but no man gave unto 
him, he was desperate. Then it was 
that he “came to himself.” Now he 
would go to his father for help—but 
even then not as a son but as a hired 
hand. 


Even people who have been to the 
pastor before and received his help 
may besitate to return if they fall back 
into their trouble again. It is humiliat- 
ing for them to have to tell the pastor 
they are having difficulties again when 
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they had previously told him all was 
voing along fine. The pastor may help 
to create this block by showing too 
much joy over the good that his coun- 
selee reports, so that he hesitates to dis- 
appoint him. Often the pastor does so 
as an encouragement to his counselee 
and does not realize the predicament 
he was putting him in should the re- 
port later have to be reversed. The 
counselee may rather tell him what he 
thinks he wants to hear. 

The pastor often complains that his 
people do not come to him with their 
problems until things are in a mess. 
“Why, oh why, didn’t you come to me 
sooner,” he groans jn his spirit. Some- 
times it is this progress into the mess 
that creates the desperation that makes 
the counselee amenable for help— 
without which he may not be able to 
come or able to receive. The counselee 
himself often confesses: “I know I 
should have come to you sooner—but 
—well, I thought I could handle things 
by myself—yet I see now that I can’t. 
Besides, those steps up to your office 
can seem awfully high.” 

Alcoholics Anonymous insist that 
an alcoholic be in this state of despera- 
tion before they will take up his case. 
it is as the alcoholic mentally “hits the 
bottom,” that he realizes he must quit 
his drinking or lose everything, and 
that by himself he is defeated. He 
must both want to quit and want help. 
Sometimes this state of mind can be 
precipitated by the approach of a 
friend, so that the individual is brought 
to the awareness of his need before 
he hits this bottom. In the case of the 
alcoholic it could be a member of Al- 
coholics Anonymous. In the case of 
problem people generally it could be 
the pastor of the church. 


Going to Them 


After his attempts to get the in- 


dividual who has been referred to him 
to come to him on his own have been 
given sufficient time to materialize, or 
as much time as the pastor feels he 
dare give, and the individual has not 
come, the pastor may feel he should go 
to him. His shepherd heart goes out to 
the one sheep that is lost more than 
over the ninety and nine that seem se- 
cure, and he feels constrained to 
make contact. When this individual’s 
problem is centered in his own suffer- 
ing, the approach is rather easily made. 
Those who are bogged down in worry, 
depressed over social, family, or vo- 
cational failures, tormented with in- 
ner fears and anxieties, are often re- 
lieved when the pastor breaks the ice. 
What little resistance he encounters is 
usually initial embarrassment. With- 
out apology he can approach such peo- 
ple by saying, “I understand you are 
having some difficulties, and I was 
wondering if I could be of some help. 
Would you like to talk to me about 
things ?” 

The pastor will find that the per- 
centage of positive responses to such a 
query is extremely high. The individ- 
ual may be taken momentarily aback 
and stammer out something like, “Oh, 
I don’t know. It’s nothing much. I 
wouldn't know what to say. I don’t 
know if it would do any good or not.” 
To this the pastor can reply, “Perhaps 
it would help. Would you like to make 
an appointment when we can get to- 
gether?” By this time the person 
usually has recovered from his shock 
and says, “Well, maybe so.” If how- 
ever the unusual happens and he says 
flatly, ‘““No, I don’t think so,” there is 
little the pastor can do but accept this 
decision. He may simply reply, “That’s 
perfectly all right. It’s entirely up to 
you. If you ever do feel you would like 
to see me, don’t hesitate to call.” 


When the problem concerns a viola- 
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tion of Christian morality the task is 
more difficult. When individuals are 
involved in immorality, drunkenness, 
financial irregularities, or the like, they 
usually feel guilty—particularly if they 
are connected with the Church. The 
pastor is automatically identified with 
their conscience which they may be 
trying hard to talk down. When he ap- 
proaches them, they may express re- 
sentment. Because they must work 
hard to keep their defenses intact, they 
may speak boldly and arrogantly to 
him, justifying their position by ra- 
tionalizations, and defending them- 
selves on the basis of their own code 
which says there is nothing wrong 
with what they are doing. Or they may 
angrily deny that there is anything to 
what the pastor has indicated. “I can 
take care of myself,’ they may tell 
him, “and I don’t care to associate with 
those gossips of the church with their 
holier-than-thou fronts.” Or they may 
take the opposite position and clam 
up, even to the point of rudeness. 


In either case the reaction is caused 
by guilt and leads to more guilt. Often 
these individuals experience genuine 
regret for their behavior after the 
emotions of the incident subside. This 
shame may prevent their contacts with 
the pastor even if they change their 
mind about seeing him. So we can see 
the danger involved when the pastor 
starts out to talk to those whose prob- 
lem is showing itself in open sin. It 
is for this reason that the pastor may 
“stew” a great deal before he makes 
the contact and even then may leave 
without bringing the matter up. 


ASTOR Johnson was told about 
one of his young people who was 
pregnant out of wedlock. He was 
afraid to approach the girl directly be- 
cause he was also told that she was de- 
fending herself on the grounds of 


simply putting on weight and that she 
might demand to know who told him. 
So instead he decided to call at the 
girl’s home, figuring that cither the 
girl or her parents would know why 
he was there and would bring the sub- 
ject up. They conversed about every- 
thing from the weather to politics for 
over two hours, but no one ever hinted 
that there was a problem. So he left 
somewhat confused over what he 
should do next. Within two weeks 
the pregnancy became public knowl- 
edge. The family also found out that 
the pastor had known all along. This 
time when he called on them they 
blamed him bitterly for not telling 
them. “I thought you knew,” he said. 
“That’s why I called that evening.” 
But in the sting of their humiliation 
they needed a scapegoat and the pas- 
tor was it. 


If the pastor has the opportunity 
to meet on other matters with an in- 
dividual who is having difficulties, he 
may succeed in getting him to relate 
his problem by being alert to respond 
to whatever clues are given. Even 
without this ready-made contact he 
may achieve similar results by simply 
calling upon him at his house. Yet if 
the matter is pressing, and the per- 
son may suspect the purpose of the 
call, it is better to come to the point. 
To speak frankly in matters such as 
these requires the support of a rela- 
tionship of rapport. The advantages 
that the pastor has taken to cultivate 
this rapport in his previous contacts 
with the individual may be the decisive 
factor in his success at this time. 
Whatever efforts he puts forth to 
know and understand his people is an 
investment in his future ministry to 
them. Once such rapport has been es- 
tablished, indirect methods of getting 
to the point may miss the mark entire- 
ly. Not only are they time-consuming 
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for both the pastor and the parishion- 
er, but they may smack of duplicity to 
the parishioner who sees through them. 


If there has been no opportunity to 
establish rapport beforehand the pas- 
tor may still create a support for his 
inquiry by his manner of approach. As 
we have noted the danger in such an 
inquiry is the creation of resentment 
within the individual. Whatever would 
keep this resentment to a minimum 
would be the best approach. We have 
the pattern for such an approach in 
Paul’s letter to the Galatians: 


Brethren, if a man is overtaken in any 
trespass, you who are spiritual should 
restore him in a spirit of gentleness. 
Look to yourself, lest you too be tempted. 


(Gal. 6:1) 

It is this spirit of gentleness as it is 
conveyed in words and countenance 
that disarms the person. The absence 
of a judgmental attitude—the presence 
of humility—takes the person off the 
defensive. Even with this approach the 
pastor may encounter initial resent- 
ment. If he can stay in the fray he can 
often weather the storm and the re- 
sults are an adequate reward for his 
patience. As he continues to talk and 
listen in the same gentle spirit the re- 
sentment may gradually wear off and 
the person may change his mind about 
the pastor’s offer of help before the 
interview comes to a close. 


RS. George Sanderson had on 

several occasions called the pas- 
tor in a state of near hysteria over her 
marital problems. Each time she pre- 
sented what appeared to be evidences 
of her husband’s infidelity. Since she 
was nearing her breaking point the 
pastor felt he should try and have a 
talk with Mr: Sanderson. This would 
not be easy because Mr. Sanderson 
was not a member of the church and 
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the pastor had had only casual contacts 
with him. Mrs. Sanderson was agreea- 
ble that the pastor should talk to her 
husband and that he could tell him 
that she had come to him for counsel. 
The pastor realized that it was neces- 
sary to protect the man’s ego in his 
approach to him. He planned his visit 
when Mr. Sanderson was alone, and 
after a minimum of introductory talk 
began as follows: 

Pastor: I hope you will not mis- 
understand what I have to say, Mr. 
Sanderson. Believe me, I am saying it 
only because I think you should know 
and because I want to be of any help 
I can. Mrs. Sanderson has talked to 
me. She’s quite upset. I suppose you 
know what about. 

Mr. SANvDERSON: (flushing) She 
imagines a lot of things. She’s just ex- 
citable, that’s all. 

Pastor: I see. I hope vou won't 
hold it against her because she talked 
with me. She was trying to get help 
for the situation. 

Mr. SANvERSON: Well, I wish she 
would have told me. 

Pastor: Sure, I know. I want you 
to understand that I am only here to 
help. 

Mr. SANDERSON: Well, I don't 
know what can be done. I don’t have 
much time to spend at home. My work 
demands me at all hours. 

Pastor: I suppose maybe this is one 
of the things that makes it hard for 
her. 

Mr. SANDERSON: Oh, sure. She 
doesn't like it. But what can I do? I 
won't jeopardize my job. 

Pastor: That is, you feel there is 
no way you can arrange things to be at 
home more? 

Mr. SANDERSON: I don’t see how. 
(He went on to give examples of his 
work demands. ) 

Mr. Sanderson was becoming more 


relaxed all the time. He was beginning 
to see that although his wife had 
talked to the pastor, he was not ally- 
ing himself with her against him. In a 
short time he was able to collect his 
thoughts and come to a decision. 

Mr. SANDERSON: Tell you what, 
Reverend. I'll have a talk with her. 
Like I said, she imagines things. She 
hasn't been too well lately. I’ll give you 
a ring near the end of the week and 
we'll be having you over. 

Pastor: All right. And I appreciate 
your spirit. 

Mr. SANDERSON : Uh—yeah—thanks 
for coming around, Reverend. 

The pastor never received the call. 
But he learned from Mrs. Sanderson 
that things had really changed. Wheth- 
er she had been right in her accusa- 
tions the pastor may never know, but 
it was evident that Mr. Sanderson had 
been guilty at least of neglect and that 
the pastor’s call had brought this 
forcibly to his attention. If he was 
guilty of more the shock of the call 
may have brought him to his senses 
and his conscience. 

Besides being a counselor the pastor 
is the prophet who pronounces God's 
judgment upon sin. When does he 
speak as this prophet of the Lord to 
the errant parishioner? Although the 
pastor may feel constrained to warn 
the offender so that “his blood will be 
upon his own head,” there is some- 
thing more important than having the 
satisfaction that we have discharged 
our responsibility. Our first considera- 
tion is to win the brother. So long as 
we can keep the door open to the sin- 
ner there is the possibility that he may 
enter. The prophetic, “thus saith the 
Lord!” may stiffen the resistance or it 
may crack it wide open. It 1s a make 
or break proposition. One may get 
through to the sinner sooner by reflect- 
ing his feelings in a counseling ap- 
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proach. Only when all attempts to 
reach the person by less drastic means 
have been tried should the pastor re- 
sort to the prophetic warning. Those 
who will not hear the Gospel must 
hear the law. It can be compared to an 
operation that the physician may un- 
dertake only when the more natural 
methods to help the patient have failed. 


And of some have compassion, making 
a difference; and others save with fear, 
pulling them out of the fire; hating 
even the garment spotted by the flesh. 
(Jude 23) 


In Conclusion 

In these situations where “they don’t 
come,” the pastor is torn inwardly be- 
tween waiting too long and getting in 
there too fast. His own emotionally 
disturbed ego adds to the tension. Be- 
fore he can decide what to do, he must 
keep his own problem out of it, so that 
he will have an open mind for the 
Holy Spirit to direct. This kind of ob- 
jectivity begins in the practice of in- 
tercessory prayer. But even interces- 
sory prayer can become self-centered 
if precautions are not taken to coun- 
teract it. The pastor can guard against 
this danger by keeping the person's 
need and his own role separate in the 
structure of his prayer. We should 
pray first for the person who has the 
problem as though the Lord had no in- 
tention of using us to counsel him. 
This helps to make it a genuinely in- 
tercessory prayer. Second, we should 
pray for our own role as pastor so 
that if it is God’s plan to use us to 
meet this person’s need, we will be re- 
ceptive to His guidance. When the 
pastor can put his trust in the tran- 
scendant guidance of God he can 
evaluate the situation without the sub- 
jective interference of guilt and fear. 


There is no rule that can be used for 


all cases when there are entities as 
distinctly varied as human personali- 
ties involved. Nor can there be such 
a rule where there is a Higher Guid- 
ance for the ministry than the minis- 
ter's own mind. God can be literally 
ruled out. The pastor is not in this 
business alone; he is working for the 
Higher Counselor. It is He who works 
in us, through us, beyond us and in 
spite of us, to will and do of His good 
pleasure. The apostle Paul could 
evaluate his work without either hon- 
est conceit or false modesty because 
he saw it all in terms of the grace of 
God: 


But by the grace of God I am what I 
am; and his grace which was bestowed 
upon me was not in vain; but I laboured 
more abundantly than they all; yet not 
I, but the grace of God which was with 
me. (Cor. 15:10) 


It is this grace that the pastor takes 
into account when he faces his prob- 
lems with those who do rot come. 
What pastor has not had an experience 
something like the following many 
times? I went to my office outside of 
my counseling hours to pick up a few 
papers. Something caught my eye on 
one of the papers and so I sat down 
momentarily to glance over it. Before 
[ realized it several minutes had 
passed. I picked up the papers to leave 
when through the open door I caught 
the eye of a person whom I had honed 
would come to see me. He knew he had 
come at the wrong hour but his am- 
bivalence over coming had_ subcon- 
sciously brought him at this time. And 
I happened to be there. It could sim- 
ply have been a coincidence. Inter- 
preted in terms of faith, it was another 
example of the God behind the min- 
ister—of the Providence that is con- 
tinually in operation. Trusting in God, 
rather than causing the pastor to do 
less, frees him to do more. 
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F WE ask what psychology has con- 

tributed to our understanding of 
the religious nature of man, the an- 
swer is “Less than we might wish.” 
We can explain and to some extent 
justify this backwardness by pleading 
the inherent difficulties in working out 
a scientific psychology of the more 
complex stages of growth. The reli- 
gious sentiment, we are now in a 
position to understand, has attach- 
ments to the most elusive facets of be- 
coming, including propriate striving, 
generic conscience, and intentionality. 

We may, to be sure, point to three 
modest lines of scientific advance in the 
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present century. 1. In his examination 
of the varieties of religious experience, 
William James provided us with an 
excellent typology which, in spite ot 
its looseness, is difficult to improve 
upon. 2. Modern methods of question- 
naires and polling give us reliable, if 
superficial, data on the extent of reli- 
gious beliefs and opinions. 3. Depth 
psychology has made us aware of the 
role of unconscious processes, par- 
ticularly of those that impede norma! 
integrative growth. One of the chie! 
merits of depth psychology is its 
wholesome warning against project- 
ing one’s own sentiments into scientific 
discussions. The danger of projection 
is, of course, especially acute in discus- 
sions of religion where ambiguities ot 
meaning are so prevalent. 

If, however, our outline of the 
process of becoming has valicity, cer- 
tain consequences for the psvchologica! 
understanding of religion foll-w. First 
of all, our analysis warns us against 
the trivial view that holds adult re- 
ligion to be merely a repetition of the 
experiences of the child. Although 
a child may sometimes extend the 
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image of his earthly father to a divine 
Father, it is a nonsequitur to say that 
all religious adults do the same. True, 
some adults may never outgrow their 
tendency to cling to a partisan deity 
who, like an overindulgent father, re- 
sponds always to special pleading. Yet 
the healthy person in possession of 
normal intelligence, insight, and emo- 
tional maturity knows that he cannot 
solve life’s problem by wishful think- 
ing or cure his own partialness by fic- 
tionizing. To cure his partialness he 
must find something more convincing 
than partialness itself. Hence the de- 
veloped personality will not fabricate 
his religion out of some emotional 
fragment but will seek a thecry of Be- 
ing in which all fragments are mean- 
ingfully ordered. 


The developed religious sentiment, 
therefore, cannot be known in terms 
of its many empirical origins. It is not 
a mere matter of dependency or of re- 
living the family or cultural configura- 
tion: nor is it simply a prophylaxis 
against fear; nor is it an exclusively 
rational system of belief. Any single 
formula by itself is too partial. The de- 
veloped religious sentiment is the syn- 
thesis of these and many other factors, 
all of which form a comprehensive at- 
titude whose function it is to relate the 
individual meaningfully to the whole 
of Being. 


O FEEL oneself meaningfully 

linked to the whole of Being is not 
possible before puberty. This fact helps 
to explain the one-sided emphasis we 
encounter in many psychological dis- 
cussions of religion. Becoming has 
been much more thoroughiy studied 
for the years preceding puberty than 
for adolescent and adult years. It is, 
therefore, understandable that the fac- 
tors influencing the religion of child- 
hood should loom large in our present 


view : familism, dependence, authority, 
wishtul thinking, and magical practice. 

Since, however, the process of be- 
coming continues throughout life, we 
rightly expect to find the fully devel- 


oped sentiment only in the adult 
reaches of personality. The adult mind, 
provided that it is still growing, 


stretches its rational capacities as far 
as it can with the logic of induction, 
deduction, and a weighing of probabili- 
ties. While the intellect continues to 
exert itself, the individual finds that he 
needs to build aspiring defenses 
against the intellect’s almost certain 
failure. He learns that to surmount the 
difficulties of a truculent world he 
needs also faith and love. Thus reli- 
gion, engaging as it does reason, faith, 
and love, becomes for him morally 
true. Most religious people claim that 
it is also metaphysically true because 
they feel that outer revelation and 
mystical experience have brought them 
supernatural assurance. Thus the war- 
rant for certitude comes from the total 
orientation that the person attains in 
his quest for a comprehensive belief- 
system capable of relating him to exis- 
tence as a whole. 

Psychologically speaking, we should 
point to the close analogy that exists 
between a religious orientation and all 
other high-level schemata that influ- 
ence the course of becoming. Every 
man, whether he is religiously inclined 
or not, has his own ultimate presup- 
positions. He finds he cannot live his 
life without them, and for him they are 
true. Such presuppositions, whether 
they be called ideologies, philosophies, 
notions, or merely hunches about life, 
exert creative pressure upon all con- 
duct that is subsidiary to them (which 
is to say, upon nearly all of a man’s 
conduct). 


The error of the psychoanalytic 


theory of religion—to state the error 
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in its own terminology—lies in locat- 
ing religious belief exclusively in the 
defensive functions of the ego rather 
than in the core and center and sub- 
stance of the developing ego _ itself. 
While religion certainly fortifies the 
individual against the inroads of 
anxiety, doubt and despair, it also 
provides the forward intention that 
enables him at each stage of his becom- 
ing to relate himself meaningfully to 
the totality of Being. 

From this line of reasoning we 
might expect most adults to be religi- 
ous people, as in fact they are. Yet 
there is endiess diversity among them 
in the degree to which religion plays a 
part in their lives, and in the forms and 
relative maturity of their religious out- 
look. It could not be otherwise, for 
religious becoming is influenced by 
our temperament and training, and is 
subject to arrest as well as growth. 
Some of the arresting forces leave 
the individual with an infantile form 
of religious belief, self-serving and 
superstitious. Neurotic insecurities 
mav demand an immediate and com- 
pulsive ritual of reassurance. Some- 
times the extreme rigidity of training 
in the home or church presents only a 
partial criterion for testing truth, with 
the result that the child may either 
grow fiercely partisan and intolerant 
or else at a later age react against his 
training and embrace a negative at- 
titude of unbelief. There are many 
conditions that make for arrested de- 
velopment. 


LL PHASES of becoming are 

subject to arrest. Psychopathy 
may be regarded as an arrest in self- 
extension, so that no sense of moral 
obligation evolves. Exhibitionism and 
other perversions are arrests in genital 
development; narcissism an arrest in 
the growth of the self-image. Infantil- 


ism in religion results in an arrest due 
to the immediate needs for comfort 
and security or self-esteem. Unbelief, 
while it may be the product cf mature 
reflection, may also be a_ reaction 
against parental or tribal authority, or 
may be due to a one-sided iitellectual 
development that rules out other areas 
of normal curiosity. We find many 
personalities who deal zealously and 
effectively with all phases of becoming 
except the final task of relating them- 
selves meaningfully to creation. For 
some reason their curiosity stops at 
this point. 

Others, however, devote themselves 
wholly to this task. Their religious as- 
piration is their cardinal characteris- 
tic. For them the religious form of 
propriate striving alone seems worth 
while. It provides them with a syn- 
thesis of all that lies within experi- 
ence and all that lies beyond. It 
monitors the growing edge of person- 
ality. Such individuals exercise their 
capacity for self-objectification, view- 
ing with detachment their reason and 
their unreason, seeing the limitations 
of both. They hold in perspective both 
their self-image and ideal self-image, 
thus providing themselves with a cri- 
terion for conscience. They discrimi- 
nate between their propriate striving 
and their opportunistic adjustments, 
thus distinguishing matters of import- 
ance from mere matters of fact. They 
weigh probabilities in the theological 
realm, and ultimately affirm a view of 
life that seems to leave the least pos- 
sible remainder. Intricate as the proc- 
ess 1s, it seems to be the way in which 
mature personalities adopt and validate 
the religious premise of their course 
of becoming. 


As a science, psychology can neither 
prove nor disprove religion's claims to 
truth. It can, however, help explain 
why these claims are so many and so 
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diverse. They represent the final 
meanings achieved by unique person- 
alities in diverse lands and times. Or- 
ganized religious sects reflect com- 
parable sets of meanings within which 
the unique meanings achieved by in- 
dividuals may cluster for purposes of 
communication and common worship. 

Psychology can also illuminate the 
field of religion by following the 
course of becoming to its ultimate 
frontiers of growth. It can study man 
as a representative of his species, as a 
creature of many opportunistic adjust- 
ments, and as a product of tribal mold- 
ing. But it can study him as well as a 
self-assertive, self-critical, and self-im- 
proving individual whose passion for 
integrity and for a meaningful relation 
to the whole of Being is his most dis- 
tinctive capacity. By devoting itself to 
the entire course of becoming—leav- 
ing out no shred of evidence and no 
level of development—psychology can 
add progressively to man’s self-knowl- 
edge. And as man increases in seli- 
knowledge he will be better able to 
bind himself wholesomely and wisely 
to the process of creation. 

The final truths of religion are un- 
known, but a psychology that impedes 
understanding of the religious poten- 
tialities of man scarcely deserves to 
be called a logos of the human psyche 
... 


Conscience 


Conscience is a crucial agent in the 
growth of personality. It is a process 
that controls transitory impulse and 
opportunistic adjustment in the inter- 
ests of long-range aim and consistency 
with the self-image. 

The prevailing psychological theory 
of conscience treats it chiefly as a 
phenomenon of opportunistic learn- 
ing. It tells us that we learn conscience 
as we learn any cultural practice, 
though in the case of conscience it is 
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punishment rather than reward that 
seems to be the decisive agent. The 
argument is simple and, up to a point, 
convincing. The young child receives 
punishment when he violates a par- 
ental taboo. Commands, admonitions, 
scoldings accompany the infraction 
and the punishment. After sufficient 
repetition of this sequence, the child 
hears the voice of authority whenever 
he is tempted, and suffers a modified 
pain when he transgresses. 

In any given instance, of course, 
the sequence of events is complicated. 
Take the case of a child eighteen 
months of age. In it we see the first 
vague wrestling with guilt. The toddler 
I have in mind seized the lid ef a sugar 
bowl on the dining room table. Loud 
and frightening admonitions of No! 
No! greeted his act. Alarmed but yet 
clearly dominated by the forbidden 
impulse, the child ran with his booty 
to the far corner of the room, closed 
his eyes and held the lid in front of 
his face, thus seeing no evil and pro- 
tecting himself in ostrich fashion from 
the wrath to come. The parents re- 
trieved the property, slapped the child’s 
hands, and induced a tantrum. When 
the tantrum subsided, the child looked 
wistfully at the offended mother, clear- 
ly bidding for reacceptance. The im- 
pulsive act followed by frustration, 
pain, and anger seemed to awaken af- 
filiative need. We can be sure that if 
harsh looks and continued scolding are 
now applied the child will become in- 
consolable, and the punishment will be 
almost too harsh for him to bear. But 
even at best the experience is traumat- 
ic, and cannot help but have an effect 
on future situations of a similar nature. 
We can predict that the child’s next 
assault on the sugar bow] will probably 
be accompanied by rudimentary feel- 
ings of guilt. 

But at eighteen months the child 
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dves not yet have an integrated sys- 
tem of conscience. There is rather a 
congeries of emotional states: the im- 
pulse, the fright, the retreat and hid- 
ing, the frustration, anger, grief, each 
having its specific stimulus and specific 
terminating condition. While the child 
suffers during this sequence, he does 
not comprehend what is going on; nor 
does he refer any portion cf the ex- 
perience to the self-image that de- 
velops only later. 

Turning to the three-year-old we 
see more clearly the role of parental 
identification in the struggle to inter- 
nalize the voice of conscience. I am 
indebted for this example to my col- 
league, Henry A. Murray. A three- 
year-old boy awoke at six in the morn- 
ing and started his noisy play. The 
father, sleepy-eyed, went to the boy’s 
room and sternly commanded him, 
“Get back into bed and don’t you dare 
get up until seven o'clock.” The boy 
obeyed. For a few minutes all was 
quiet, but soon there were strange 
sounds that led the father again to 
look into the room. The boy was in 
bed as ordered; but putting an arm 
over the edge, he jerked it back in, 
saying, “Get back in there.” Next a leg 
protruded, only to be roughly retracted 
with the warning, “You heard what 
I told you.” Finally the boy rolled to 
the very edge of the bed and then 
roughly rolled back, sternly warning 
himself, Not until seven o'clock!” We 
could not wish for a clearer instance of 
interiorizing the father’s role as a 
means to self-control and _ socialized 
becoming. 

At this stage the external voice of 
authority is in the process of becoming 
the internal, or propriate, voice of au- 
thority. The parents’ task is to enlist 
the voice in behalf of virtue, as the 
parents themselves conceive virtue. 


March 


O ILLUSTRATE the prevailing 

theory at a somewhat later age, 
let us say the parents take their son 
into the woods on a family picnic. Un- 
der their watchful eyes he picks up the 
litter after lunch and disposes of it. 
Perhaps a firm warning on a printed 
sign, or the sight of a passing con- 
stable, may also act as a monitor of 
neatness. Here still the moral back- 
bone is on the outside. 


After a few repetitions of this ex- 
perience we discover that neither a 
parent, a sign, nor a constable is 
needed. The young citizen is socialized. 
He is mindful of the welfare of those 
who will follow him at the picnic 
spot. What now has happened? Is he, 
as current theory holds, his own po- 
liceman and parent, waiting to pun- 
ish himself for infractions of the tribal 
code? The theory, we note, states 
that he abstains from wrongdoing be- 
cause he fears his own self-punish- 
ment. The voice of conscience is the 
interiorized voice of the herd. 


While applicable to the early stages 
of the growth of conscience, this 
theory is not convincing for later 
stages. For one thing, it is not often 
the violation of tribal taboos or of 
parental prohibitions that makes us 
as adults feel most guilty. We now 
have our private codes of virtue and 
sin; and what we feel guilty about may 
have little relation to the habits of 
obedience we once learned. If con- 
science were merely a matter of self- 
punishment for breaking estab- 
lished habit taught with authority, 
then we could not account for the fact 
that we do often discard codes imposed 
by parents and by culture, and devise 
codes of our own. 


We conclude, therefore, that con- 
science somehow shifts its center from 
ad hoc habits of obedience to the pro- 
prium—that is to say, from opportu- 
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nistic becoming to oriented becom- 
ing. In the course of this shift there 
occurs an important phenomenological 
change. The “feel” of conscience in 
adulthood is seldom tied to the fear of 
punishment, whether external or self- 
administered. It is rather an experi- 
ence of value-related obligation. Ac- 
cording to most current psychological 
theories the essence of conscience is a 
“must’—a dread of punishment if 
one commits or omits an action. As we 
have seen, the early conscience of the 
child is undoubtedly of this order. 
But when conflicts and impulses come 
to be referred to the self-image and 
to propriate striving we find that the 
sense of obligation is no longer the 
same as a sense of compulsion; ought 
is not the same as must. I must be 
careful with matches; I must obey 
traffic regulations; I mustn’t give way 
to anger; for disagreeable sanctions 
will follow if I do so. But I ought to 
write a letter, I ought to pick up picnic 
litter; I ought to pursue the good as 
I conceive it. Whenever I make a self- 
referred value judgment—as if to say, 
“This is in keeping with my self- 
image, that is not’—then I feel a 
sense of obligation that has no trace of 
fear in it. To argue that I fear future 
pangs of conscience is to confuse a 
possible negative outcome with the 
wholly positive and immediate sense 
of obligation, of self-consistency, that 
is clearly primary. 


HE POINT is especially clear 

when we think of religious con- 
science. To say that a person performs 
certain acts and abstains from others 
because he fears God’s punishment 
would be to travesty the experience of 
most religious people, whose  con- 
sciences have more to do with love 
than with fear. An inclusive path of 
life is adopted that requires discipline, 
charity, reverence, all experienced as 
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lively obligations by a religious per- 
son. If we encounter in a personality 
fear of divine punishment as the sole 
sanction for right doing, we can be 
sure we are dealing with a childish 
conscience, with a case of arrested de- 
velopment. 

Conscience in personality is by no 
means always religiously toned. High 
moral character is found among the 
nonreligious. Conscience preswpposes 
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only a reflective ability to refer con- 
flicts to the matrix of values that are 
felt to be one’s own. I experience 
“ought” whenever I pause to relate a 
choice that lies before me to my ideal 
self-image. Normally when inappro- 
priate decisions are made, I feel guilt. 
Guilt is a poignant suffering, seldom 
reducible in an adult to a fear of, or 
experience of, punishment. It is rather 
a sense of violated value, a disgust at 
falling short of the ideal self-image. 

The theory I am here suggesting 
holds that the must-consciousness 
precedes the ought-consciousness, but 
that in the course of transformation 
three important changes occur. 1. Ex- 
ternal sanctions give way to internal 
—a change adequately accounted for 
by the processes of identification and 
introjection familiar in Freudian and 
behavioral theory. 2. Experiences of 
prohibition, fear, and “must” give way 
to experiences of preference, self- 
respect, and “ought.” This shift be- 
comes possible in proportion as the 
self-image and value-systems of the in- 
dividual develop. 3. Specific habits of 
obedience give way to generic self- 
guidance, that is to say, to broad 


schemata of values that confer direc- 
tion upon conduct. 

If early prohibitions and parent 
identifications were the only source of 
conscience there would certainly be a 
fading of conscience in time. It is the 
generic self-guidance that keeps con- 
science alive and applicable to new ex- 
perience. The generic conscience tells 
us in effect, “If you do this, it will 
build your style of being; if that, it 
will tear down your style of being.” In 
proportion as the generic conscience 
becomes the monitor of growth, em- 
phasis shifts from tribalism to in- 
dividuality, from opportunistic to 
oriented becoming. Fear becomes 
ought as propriate development begins 
to outweigh opportunistic. 

Conscience may, like other aspects 
of personality, be arrested in its de- 
velopment. Plenty of people, adult in 
years, have not successfully effected 
these transformations. They suffer 
from infantile guilt, from unresolved 
conflicts with early authority figures. 
But the pathology of conscience does 
not alter the rules governing its trans- 
formations in the normal course of 
becoming. 
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Freud’s Concept of Anxiety 


It Is One of the lronies of Life that a 
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preety is one of the most im- 
portant concepts in psychoanaly- 
tic theory. It plays an important role 
in the development of personality as 
well as in the dynamics of personality 
functioning. Moreover, it is of central 
significance in Freud’s theory of the 
neuroses and psychoses and in the treat- 
ment of these pathological conditions. 
The present discussion will limit itself 
to a consideration of the part that 
anxiety plays in the functioning of the 
normal personality. 

Anxiety is a painful emotional ex- 
perience which is produced by excita- 
tions in the internal organs of the 
body. These excitations result from in- 
ternal or external stimulation and are 
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governed by the autonomic nervous 
system. For example, when a person 
encounters a dangerous situation his 
heart beats faster, he breathes more 
rapidly, his mouth becomes dry, and 
the palms of his hands sweat. 

Anxiety differs from other painful 
states, such as tension, pain, and melan- 
choly by some specific quality of con- 
sciousness. Exactly what determines 
this quality is unknown. Freud thought 
it might be some distinctive feature of 
the visceral excitations themselves. In 
any event, anxiety is a conscious 
state which can be distinguished 
subjectively by a person from experi- 
ences of pain, depression, melancholy, 
and tensions resulting from hunger, 
thirst, sex, and other bodily needs. In- 
cidentally, there is no such thing as un- 
conscious anxiety any more than there 
is such a thing as unconscious pain. 
One can be unaware of the reason for 
his anxiety, but he cannot be unaware 
of the feeling of anxiety. Anxiety that 
is not experienced is nonexistent. 

Anxiety is synonymous with the 
emotion of fear. Freud preferred the 
term anxiety to that of fear because 
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fear is usually thought of in the sense 
of being afraid of something in the ex- 
ternal world. Freud recognized that 
one could be afraid of internal dangers 
as well as external ones. He differ- 
entiated three types of anxiety, reality 
or objective anxiety, neurotic anxiety, 
and moral anxiety. 


HESE THREE types of anxiety 

do not differ among themselves in 
any qualitative way. They all have the 
single quality of being unpleasant. 
They differ only in respect to their 
sources. In reality anxiety, the source 
of the danger lies in the external 
world. One is afraid of a poisonous 
snake, a man with a gun, or an auto- 
mobile that gets out of control. In neu- 
rotic anxiety, the threat resides in an 
instinctual object-choice of the id. A 
person is afraid of being overwhelmed 
by an uncontrollabie urge to commit 
some act or think some thought which 
will prove harmiul to himself. In 
moral anxiety, the source of the threat 
is the conscience of the superego sys- 
tem. One is afraid of being punished 
by the conscience for doing or think- 
ing something which is contrary to 
the standards of the ego-ideal. To put 
it briefly, the three types of anxiety 
which the ego experiences are fear of 
the external world, fear of the id, and 
fear of the superego. 

The distinction between these three 
types of anxiety does not mean that the 
person who is experiencing the anxiety 
is aware of its actual source. He may 
think that he is afraid of something in 
the external world when in reality his 
fear stems from an impulse danger or a 
superego threat. For instance, a person 
who is afraid of handling sharp knives 
may think that his fear is due to sharp 
knives being intrinsically dangerous, 
when in fact what frightens him is that 
he may become aggressive and hurt 


someone when he has a knife in his 
hand. Or a person may think that he is 
afraid of being on a high place because 
high places are objectively dangerous, 
when in truth he is afraid that his 
conscience will seize the opportunity of 
his being on a high place to punish him 
for his sins by causing him to fall off. 
An anxiety state may have more than 
one source. It can be a blend of neuro- 
tic and objective anxiety, or of moral 
and objective anxiety, or of neurotic 
and moral anxiety. It can also be a 
blend of all three. 


The sole function of anxiety is to 
act as a danger signal to the ego, so 
that when the signal appears in con- 
sciousness the ego may institute meas- 
ures to deal with the danger. Although 
anxiety is painful and one might wish 
that it could be abolished, it serves a 
very necessary function by alerting a 
person to the presence of internal and 
external dangers. Being alerted, he can 
do something to ward off or avoid the 
danger. On the other hand, if the dan- 
ger cannot be averted, anxiety may pile 
up and finally overwhelm the person. 
When this happens, the person is said 
to have a nervous breakdown. 

(A) Reality Anxiety. Reality anxie- 
ty is a painful emotional experience 
resulting from a perception of danger 
in the external world. A danger is any 
condition of the environment which 
threatens to harm the person. The per- 
ception of danger and the arousal of 
anxiety may be innate in the sense that 
one inherits a tendency to become 
afraid in the presence of certain ob- 
jects or environmental conditions, or 
it may be acquired during the person’s 
lifetime. For example, fear of dark- 
ness could be inborn because past 
generations of men were constantly be- 
ing endangered during the night before 
they had the means of making light, 
or it could be learned because one is 
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more likely to have fear-arousing ex- 
periences during the night than during 
the day. Or it is possible that heredity 
and experience are co-producers of 
fear of darkness. Heredity might make 
a person susceptible to the fear while 
experience might transform the sus- 
ceptibility into an actuality. 


N ANY event, fears are more easily 

acquired during infancy and child- 
hood when the helplessness of the im- 
mature organism prevents him from 
being able to cope with external dan- 
gers. The young organism is often 
overwhelmed by fear because his ego 
has not developed to the point where 
it can master (bind) excessive 
amounts of stimulation. Experiences 
that overpower one with anxiety are 
called traumatic, because they reduce 
the person to an infantile state of help- 
lessness. The prototype of all traumat- 
ic experiences is the birth trauma. 
The newly born baby is bombarded 
with excessive stimulation from the 
world for which his protected fetal ex- 
istence has not prepared him. During 
his early years, the child encounters 
many other situations with which he 
cannot cope, and these traumatic ex- 
periences lay the groundwork for the 
development of a whole network of 
fears. Any situation in later life which 
threatens to reduce the person to an in- 
fantile state of helplessness will touch 
off the anxiety signal. Fears are all 
related to and derived from early ex- 
periences of helplessness. That is why 
it is so important to protect the young 
child from traumatic experiences. 

We can and do learn, however, to 
react effectively when the alarm of 
anxiety is sounded. We flee from the 
danger or we do something to nullify 
it. We also acquire the ability to an- 
ticipate danger and to take steps to 
ward it off before it becomes traumat- 
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ic. This ability consists of being able 
to recognize a very slight feeling of 
apprehension as the signal for some- 
thing which will become more dan- 
serous unless it is stopped. A person 
is continually regulating his behavior 
on the basis of incipient feelings of ap- 
prehension. When a person is driving 
a car, for example, he experiences a 
succession of slight apprehensions 
which warn him to be on the alert for 
possible danger. 


When one can do nothing to fend 
off the danger, anxiety mounts to the 
point where the person collapses or 
faints. Fear has even been known to 
kill a person. As we will see in the next 
chanter, the ego has other ways of 
dealing with anxiety. 

(B) Neurotic Anxiety. Neurotic 
anxiety is aroused by a perception of 
danger from the instincts. It is a fear 
of what might happen should the anti- 
cathexes of the ego fail to prevent the 
instinctual object-cathexes from dis- 
charging themselves in some impulsive 
action. 

Neurotic anxiety can be displayed in 
three forms. There is a free-floating 
type of apprehensiveness which readily 
attaches itself to any more or less 
suitable environmental circumstance. 
This kind of anxiety characterizes the 
nervous person who is always expect- 
ing something dreadful to happen. We 
say of such a person that he is afraid 
of his own shadow. We might better 
say that he is afraid of his own id. 
What he is actually afraid of is that 
the id which is constantly exerting 
pressure upon the ego will seize control 
of the ego and reduce it to a state of 
helplessness. 


Another observable form of neurot- 
i¢ anxiety is an intense, irrational 
fear. This is called a phobia. The 
characteristic feature of a phobia is 
that the intensity of the fear is out of 
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all proportion to the actual danger of 
the object of which the person is 
afraid. He may be deathly afraid of 
moths, mice, high places, crowds, open 
spaces, buttons, rubber, crossing the 
street, talking before a group, water, 
or light bulbs, to name only a few of 
the many phobias that have been re- 
ported. In each of these cases the fear 
is irrational because the mainspring of 
the anxiety is found in the id rather 
than in the external world. The object 
of the phobia represents a temptation 


to instinctual gratification or is asso- - 


ciated in some way with an instinctual 
object-choice. Behind every neurotic 
fear there is a primitive wish of the id 
for the object of which one is afraid. 
The person wants what he fears or he 
wants something that is associated 
with, or symbolized by, the feared ob- 
ject. 


For example, a young woman was 
deathly afraid of touching anything 
made of rubber. She did not know 
why she had this fear; she only knew 
that she had had it as long as she could 
remember. Analysis brought out the 
following facts. When she was a little 
girl, her father had brought home two 
balloons, one for her and one for her 
younger sister. In a fit of temper she 
broke her sister’s balloon, for which 
she was severely punished by the fa- 
ther. Moreover, she had to give her 
sister her balloon. Upon further analy- 
sis it was learned that she had been 
very jealous of her younger sister, so 
much so that she secretly wished her 
sister might die and leave her the sole 
object of her father’s devotion. The 
breaking of her sister’s balloon signi- 
fied a destructive act against her sister. 
The ensuing punishment and her own 
guilt feelings became associated with 
the rubber balloon. Whenever she 
came into contact with rubber, the old 


fear of the wish to destroy her sister 
made her shrink away. 


HOBIAS may also be augmented 

by moral anxiety when the desired 
but feared object is one that trans- 
gresses an ideal of the superego. For 
example, a woman may have an irra- 
tional fear of being raped because she 
really wants to be sexually attacked 
but her superego rebels against the 
wish. She is really not afraid of being 
raped; in fact she wants to be. She is 
afraid of her own conscience for har- 
boring the wish. In other words, one 
part of her personality is at war with 
another part. The id says, “I want it’’; 
the superego says, “How horrible”; 
and the ego says, “I am afraid.’ This 
is the explanation for many strong 
fears. 


The third form of neurotic anxiety 
is observed in panic or near-panic 
reactions. These reactions appear sud- 
denly and with no apparent provoca- 
tion. One reads occasionally about 
someone running berserk and shoot- 
ing down a lot of people whom he does 
not even know and who have not done 
anything to him. Subsequently he can- 
not explain why he did such a thing. 
All he knows is that he felt so upset 
and so tense that he had to do some- 
thing before he exploded. These panic 
reactions are examples of discharge 
behavior which aims to rid the person 
of excessively painful neurotic anxiety 
by doing that which the id demands, 
in spite of ego and superego prohibi- 
tions. 

Panic behavior is an extreme form 
of a reaction which is often displayed 
in less violent forms. It is seen when- 
ever a person does something that is 
out of character with his usual be- 
havior. It may be blurting out a par- 
ticularly offensive word, taking an ar- 
ticle of little value from a store, or 
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making an insulting remark about 
someone. In such cases the person is 
said to be acting out his impulses. Act- 
ing out one’s impulses reduces neurot- 
ic anxiety by relieving the pressure 
which the id exerts upon the ego. 

Needless to say, acting-out behavior 
will result in an increase of reality 
anxiety when the impulsive act evokes 
a threatening reaction from the en- 
vironment, as it usually does. A child 
is repeatedly being punished for acting 
on impulse, so that he usually learns 
to control his impulses. If he does not 
learn control as a child and grows up 
to be an impulsive person, society has 
provisions for dealing with him 
through legal channels. Even so, law- 
abiding citizens have been known to 
break the law under the pressure of 
neurotic anxiety. Their controls break 
down and their impulses rush out into 
behavior. Although well-controlled 
people usually regret impulsive actions 
and emotional outbursts, there is a 
sense of relief that comes from explod- 
ing. 


EUROTIC anxiety is based upon 

reality anxiety in the sense that a 
person has to associate an instinctual 
demand with an external danger before 
he learns to fear his instincts. As long 
as instinctual discharge does not result 
in punishment, one has nothing to fear 
from instinctual object-cathexes. How- 
ever, when impulsive behavior gets the 
person into trouble, as it usually does, 
he learns how dangerous the instincts 
are. Slaps and spankings and other 
forms of punishment show the child 
that impulsive instinctual gratification 
leads to a state of discomfort. The 
child acquires neurotic anxiety when 
he is punished for being impulsive. 


Neurotic anxiety can be much more 
of a burden upon the ego than objec- 
tive anxiety is. As we grow older we 
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develop ways of mastering or avoiding 
external threats, and even as children 
we can always flee from dangerous ob- 
jects or situations. But since the 
source of neurotic anxiety is a province 
of one’s own personality, it is much 
harder to deal with it and quite impos- 
sible to flee from it. The development 
of personality, as we shall see in the 
next chapter, is determined in large 
measure by the kinds of adaptations 
and mechanisms which are formed in 
the ego to deal with neurotic and moral 
anxiety. The fight against fears is one 
of the decisive engagements in psy- 
chological growth, the outcome of 
which bears so heavily upon ‘he final 
character of the person. 

Before this section is brought to a 
close the reader should take note that 
neurotic anxiety is not something that 
is the exclusive possession of neurotic 
people. Normal people experience neu- 
rotic anxiety, too, but it does not con- 
trol their lives to the same extent that 
it controls the lives of neurotics. After 
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all, the difference between a neurotic 
person and a normal person is one of 
degree, and the borderline between the 
two is a shadowy one. 

(C) Moral Anxiety. Moral anxiety, 
which is experienced as feelings of 
guilt or shame in the ego, is aroused by 
a perception of danger from the con- 
science. The conscience as the inter- 
nalized agent of parental authority 
threatens to punish the person for do- 
ing something or thinking something 
which transgresses the perfectionistic 
aims of the ego-ideal that has been laid 
down in the personality by the parents. 
The original fear from which moral 
anxiety is derived is an objective one; 
it is fear of the punitive parents. As is 
the case with neurotic anxiety, the 
source of moral anxiety lies within the 
personality structure, and as_ with 
neurotic anxiety the person cannot es- 
cape from feelings of guilt by running 
away from them. The conflct is pure- 
ly intra-psychic, which means that it 
is a structural one and does not involve 
a relationship between the person and 
the world, except in the historical sense 
that moral anxiety is an outgrowth of 
an objective fear of the parents. 

Moral anxiety has close ties with 
neurotic anxiety since the chief ene- 
mies of the superego are the primitive 
object-choices of the id. These ties re- 
sult from the discipline of parents 
which is largely directed against ex- 
pressions of sexual and aggressive im- 
pulses. As a consequence, the con- 
science, which is the internalized voice 
of parental authority, consists of pro- 
hibitions against sensuality and dis- 
obedience. 

It is one of the ironies of life that 
a virtuous person experiences more 
shame than an unvirtuous person does. 
The reason for this is that merely 
thinking of doing something bad 
makes a virtuous person feel ashamed. 
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A person who exercises a lot of self- 
control is bound to give a good deal of 
thought to instinctual temptations 
since he does not find other outlets for 
his instinctual urges. A less virtuous 
person does not have as strong a super- 
ego, so that he is less likely to feel 
conscience-stricken when he thinks or 
does something that is alien to the 
moral code. Guilt feelings are a part of 
the price the idealistic person pays for 
instinctual renunciation. 


We have said that anxiety is a warn- 
ing to the ego that it is in peril. In ob- 
jective anxiety if the person does not 
heed the warning something harmful 
happens to him. He suffers a physical 
injury or pain, or he experiences priva- 
tion or deprivation. By paying atten- 
tion to the warning, a person may be 
able to avoid harm. In both neurotic 
and moral anxiety the peril does not 
lie in the external world nor is it some 
painful physical injury or physical 
privation that the person fears. What 
then does he fear? He is afraid of fear 
itself. This is clearly apparent in the 
case of guilt feelings which are directly 
painful to the person. They may be- 
come so unbearable, in fact, that the 
guilty person may do something to in- 
vite punishment from an_ external 
source in order to expiate his guilt and 
secure relief. People have been known 
to commit crimes out of a sense of 
guilt. They are easily caught because 
they want to be caught and punished. 
In a similar manner, the increasing 
pressure of neurotic anxiety may cause 
a person to lose his head and do some- 
thing very impulsive. The  con- 
sequences of the impulsive deed are 
reckoned as being less painful than the 
anxiety itself. Neurotic and moral 
anxiety is not only a signal of impend- 
ing danger to the ego, it is also the 
danger itself. 
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To the Editor: 

A swift survey of the contents of 
PasToRAL PsyCHOLOGY is enough to 
indicate that it was founded upon a 
valid assumption, and is speaking 
creatively to a real need in the life of 
the Church. The pastor has much to 
learn from the experience of the coun- 
selor. Counseling has achieved an in- 
timate knowledge of the “suffering 
individual.” Few pastors will maintain 
that they have successfully brought the 
insights of their religious faith to bear 
on the problems of their parishioners 
in any such fashion. Doctrine has been 
abstract. Dogma, originally intended 
to preserve and explain a vital experi- 
ence, has retreated into the realm of 
intellectual assent, often far-removed 
from the milieu in which the modern 
individual lives. The pastor is dis- 
mayed and appalled at the seething 
mass of passion and fear which is re- 
vealed when psychology lifts the veil 
on the man in the pew. The counseling 
movement is bringing the pastor face 
to face with living people, and is 
providing him with techniques and in- 
sights which offer help. 

Nevertheless, it is important to in- 
quire whether the learning that may 
go on between religion and counsel- 
ing is quite so much a one-way street 
as PastoraL PsycHoLocy might seem 
to suggest. The full potential inherent 
in this conversation between pastor 


and counselor will not be realized un- 
til more stress is laid upon the fact 
that religion has legitimate lessons 
which counseling must learn. Ways 
must be discovered for proceeding up- 
on a more basic premise than the one 
that pastors are concerned to learn 
what counseling has to offer. The 
whole movement of counseling will not 
be as fruitful as it ought to be until 
counseling is prepared to enter into a 
relationship which is not merely that 
of teacher and pupil, but that of 
mutual searching and revision of 
theory and practice in the light of com- 
mon experience, and for the benefit of 
those with whom it works. 
I 

There are signs that counseling is 
not unaware that it must question it- 
self. The article by Carl Rogers, 
“Divergent Trends in Methods of Im- 
proving Adjustment,” in the Decem- 
ber, 1950, issue, reveals this uneasi- 
ness which is emerging within the 
ranks of counselors, and which needs 
to be faced clearly, and pushed through 
to a solution. 

The issue around which this self- 
questioning has arisen is: what is the 
nature of the counselee? As Rogers in- 
dicates, the dominant trend in coun- 
seling has been to regard the coun- 
selee as a mechanism to be adjusted to 
an obtainable standard of mental 


health. “There has been a proliferation 
of objective and projective techniques 
which probe into further and further 
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recesses of the personality. .. . The 
basic trend in all of clinical psychology 
and psychiatry is toward the develop- 
ment of complex and objective forms 
of evaluation... .” 

Rogers does not despise what this 
trend has added to our knowledge of 
people, and religion must not. It is pre- 
cisely in its intimate, first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the individual that this 
whole movement has made its great 
contribution. Nevertheless, Rogers 
professes himself to be deeply dis- 
turbed by this “major trend,” especial- 
ly in its broader implications. It leads, 
he thinks, to a basic loss of confidence 
by the person in himself. Traditionally, 
the injunction, “Know thyself,’ has 
been taken as the key to a happy, use- 
ful, and creative life. But this is pre- 
cisely the injunction which this “ma- 
jor trend” in counseling has declared 
to be an impossibility. The counselee 
cannot know himself. He is other than 
he thinks he is. His efforts to see him- 
self clearly are foredoomed to failure. 
While it has not yet achieved any 
prominence in counseling circles, Rog- 
ers fears, rightly, that the end result 
of such an evaluation of the counselee 
must be “a philosophy of social controi 
by the few.” “The management of the 
lives of the many by the self-selected 
few would appear to be the natural 
consequence.” 

This dilemma is not limited to the 
field of counseling. It is the dilemma 
of virtually every element in our cul- 
ture. All of those forces in the Renais- 
sance, and, more particularly, in the 
Romantic Movement, from which 
Freud gained at least some of his in- 
spiration, began with the ideal of 
liberating the individual irom the 
chains in which he was bound. But 
their end has not been the free in- 
dividual. They have succeeded only in 
losing the individual altogether. In- 
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stead of creating the “free individual,” 
they have actually created the “mass 
man,” without resources for defending 
himself, swept by totalitarian forces 
over which he can neither assert con- 
trol, nor desire to assert control. He 
wants only to “escape from freedom.” 
Clinically, counseling deals with the 
individual, in a painstaking and time- 
consuming process that is the despair 
of the average pastor, as well as of the 
counselor who works in a public men- 
tal institution. Practically, however, 
counseling has lost the individual with 
whom it started to work. It deals, not 
with a “person,” but with an “object.” 


It is to the credit of counseling that 
it has recognized this dilemma, and 
that Rogers can hail a “minor trend” 
in the field as attempting to face the 
problem realistically. The solution, he 
believes, is for the professional worker 
to think, “not. about or for the in- 
dividual, but with him.” This process 
will not impose arbitrary standards 
upon the counselee. It will rather free 
him to be what he is capable of being. 
This, says Rogers, must be the goal of 
counseling. What he seeks is ‘“‘a thor- 
ough-going and detailed implementa- 
tion of a philosophy of respect for the 
individual as a person with the right 


_to and capacity for self-understand- 


ing, self-evaluation, and_ self-deter- 


mination.” 


Nevertheless, it is possible that a 
forthright Christian faith may provide 
the only setting in which what Rogers 
desires may be achieved; and that 
what is really required is “a thorough- 
going and detailed implementation” of 
Christian theology. On the one hand, 
Christianity would seem closer to the 
“major trend” in counseling than to 
this “minor trend.” It, too, is inclined 
to believe that the deepest wisdom for 
the individual is not to be found in the 
injunction, “know thyself.” With the 
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“major trend” in counseling, Chris- 
tianity doubts the ability of the in- 
dividual to arrive at true self-knowl- 
edge through his own unaided efforts. 
This Christianity knows as the prob- 
lem of sin that “corruption of Adam, 
whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and of his own 
nature inclined to evil, and that con- 
tinually,” so that “he cannot turn and 
prepare himself, by his own -natural 
strength and works, to faith and call- 
ing upon God,” and has “no power to 
do good works.” 

Thus, Christianity seems to be in a 
position to defend and maintain the 
legitimate insights and knowledge of 
human nature which have come from 
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this “major trend” in the field of coun- 
seling. On the other hand, Christiani- 
ty does not stand in the danger in 
which Rogers rightly feels this “major 
trend” is involved, and which what he 
calls the ‘‘minor trend” seeks to avoid. 
For Christianity, the individual does 
not derive his value, or status as a per- 
son, from what he is in himself, but 
from the evaluation which God has 
placed upon him, and from His con- 
cern for the individual which sends 
Him seeking into the far corners of the 
earth, and causes Him to make even 
“the descent into hell” of which the 
ancient Creed speaks. 
Christianity likewise has a contribu- 
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tion to make at the point at which 
counseling considers the nature of the 
adjustment which it seeks to make in 
the life of the unhappy counselee. 


This problem appears continually in 
counseling literature; but it, too, ap- 
pears in sharp form in Rogers’ article. 
There he declares that the counselor 
must always decide “whether certain 
areas of conflict should be resolved or 
left untouched.” “When an individual 
has undergone the degree and kind of 
therapy which is best for his type of 
personality as objectively measured 
and determined, and has moved as far 
as is judged wise in the direction of 
those values and goals which the pro- 
fessional group regards as constitut- 
ing sound mental hygiene, then the 
maximal amount of mental health is 
thought to have been achieved by this 
individual,” he writes. A similar point 
of view is succinctly stated in Ina May 
Greer’s review (December, 1950) of 
Lowrey’s Psychiatry for Social W ork- 
ers. It seems to her, she writes, that 
one of the most impressive contribu- 
tions of the book is the author's “just 
emphasis upon the facts that each in- 
dividual has his own limitations be- 
yond which he cannot hope to go, that 
no matter how sick he is he has his 
own assets, and that those of us who 
attempt to help him are not licensed to 
upset an existing equilibrium, wry and 
unhappy though it be, unless we are 
certain that we can offer, or help him 
find, a better and a more productive 
one.” 


It must be pointed out that this is 
the point of view of that “major 
trend” which Rogers is calling into 
question. He himself prefers to operate 
on the assumption that “there is no 
such concept as ‘normative health.’” 
This probably will allow him to avoid 
the difficulty that the “major trend” 
may lend itself to a premature classi- 
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fication of individuals into personality 
types which is as repugnant to the spir- 
it of democracy as was the medieval 
classification into “orders” capable of 
differing levels of spiritual attainment. 


By adopting no concept of “norma- 
tive health” other than that which is 
suitable to the individual, however, 
Rogers does not succeed in removing 
a further difficulty which must not be 
overlooked. Both “major trend” and 
“minor trend” seem to be lost in an 
intolerable relativism. What, precisely, 
is the limit of achievement open to this 
individual? When has he obtained the 
optimum adjustment of which he is 
capable? Is it better to employ brief 
therapy, and allow the individual to 
live happily with his neurosis? Or to 
use the lengthy and elaborate tech- 
niques of the deep therapy required for 
a total reconstruction of the entire per- 
sonality? In brief, what is the final 
reality to which the individual must 
make adjustment? Is it himself; and 
shall we say that if the homosexual is 
living happily in his little homosexual 
community, this is the most for which 
we have the right to hope for him? Is 
it his society; and shall we say that 
if the individual is living without ten- 
sion in a totalitarian state, this is the 
most for which we have the right to 
hope for him? Or will this tendency 
lead, as Huxley once feared, to that 
type of society in which one man reads 
Shakespeare for the entire culture, 
while the rest live in a thrilling, “sen- 
sate,” antiseptic state of euphoria? 


If Rogers is right in pressing home 
his point against the “major trend,” 
then we are also right in pressing home 
this other point against the relativism 
implicit in both the “major trend” and 
the “minor trend.” 


It is the contention of Christianity 
that the final reality to which man 
must “adjust” is God. It may not be 
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the obligation of the practicing cli- 
nician to press this home upon the suf- 
fering individual. He may feel it better 
to leave the individual with a mild 
neurosis, rather than confront him, for 
example, with what Christianity takes 
to be the truth that “God hath made 
of one all nations of men for to dwell 
on the face of the earth,” and to insist 
that he is not “healthy” until he has 
come to terms with it. There are prob- 
ably few counselors who would look 
upon racial prejudice as a “desirable 
neurosis” in which the patient might 
be safely left. Nevertheless, it would 
seem unsatisfactory, from the point of 
view of Christianity, to be content 
solely with “those values and goals 
which the professional group regards 
as constituting sound mental hygiene.” 
How are these goals and values to be 
determined? Are they merely the con- 
sensus of the society as constituted at 
the moment? If “the righteous are 
sold tor silver, and the needy for a 
pair of shoes,” is Amos a prophet, or 
a neurotic who must be adjusted? If 
this particular society, and its con- 
sensus regarding goals and values, is 
perverse and not in accord with the 
goals and values of “true humanity,” 
how are these “true values” to be de- 
termined ? 


The “major trend” of counseling 
would seem to be lost in a culturai 
relativism; the “minor trend,” in an 
individual relativism. Christianity can 
be content with neither. It must not 
lose sight of this concrete, suffering 
individual whom counseling has re- 
discovered for it. But it must not lose 
sight, either, of its God Whose nature 
is Demand. 


This leads inevitably to a third area 
in which Christianity questions coun- 
seling; the nature of the counselor. 
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There seems to be no general agree- 
ment on this matter within the field 
of counseling itself. At one extreme, 
the counselor is pictured as little more 
than a mirror, accurately reflecting to 
the counselee the state of his own 
psychic life. At the other, the coun- 
selor is pictured, as Rogers suggests in 
his description of the “major trend,” 
as the active agent by whom the one 
seeking help is passively molded. Clus- 
tered in the middle are the vast majori- 
tv of theories which suggest, with 
varying emphases, that trouble has 
arisen for. the individual, as Sherrill 
puts it (Guilt and Redemption, page 
157), “out of dynamic but malignant 
human relationships, and [may] be re- 
lieved by entering another dynamic but 
controlled relationship with a suitable 
person who is the therapist.” 


Generally, counseling has recognized 
the fundamental soundness of this 
description of the healing process, and 
has gone to great lengths to make cer- 
tain that the therapist is, in fact, a 
“suitable person.” It is common prac- 
tice for the analyst himself to experi- 
ence analysis before he is considered 
competent to engage in healing. This is 
for a deeper reason than that he 
should have this experience ii common 
with his counselee. Both Freud and 
Jung, as well as counselors and 
analysts ever since, have laid great em- 
phasis upon the strain to which the 
counselor is subjected in the counsel- 
ing process. He must understand him- 
self at the deepest level of his being if 
he is not to be overwhelmed as a per- 
son by what the counselee puts upon 
him, and asks of him. Sherrill, indeed, 
goes so far as to suggest that the coun- 
selor must be pure, objective, or 
“agape” love. This is not to be under- 
stood as an “Olympian” detachment, 
but as an active love which can walk 
through the deepest kind of hell with 
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the suffering individual, and remain 
unscathed by the experience, though 
not unaffected by it. 

It surely need not be pointed out 
that understanding, and_ self-under- 
standing in particular, will be a tre- 
mendous asset for the one from whom 
so much is required. Further, there are 
undoubtedly techniques by which an 
approach to this necessary status may 
be achieved. 

Nevertheless, it must be asked 
whether the human personality is in- 
deed capable of what counseling seems 
to ask of him. It has been the con- 
viction of Christianity thai, in this 
universe, God Himself is the source of 
agape love, and that the deepest se- 
curity of the soul can be achieved only 
by entering into a dynamic relation- 
ship with His love. The God Who is 
Demand is, at the same time, the God 
through Whom the demand is satis- 
fied. This is held to be the chief con- 
tribution of the “work” of Christ. In 
Him the relationship between the God 
of “wrath” and the God of “love” has 
been made plain. Thus, religion is of- 
ten accused of heightening feelings of 
guilt, through its requirement that 
the individual must finally “adjust” 
himself to a God before Whom no 
man living may claim to be righteous. 
Religion, however, is not only the 
source of increased tension in the life 
of the individual. It has profound re- 
sources for the relief of tension as 
well. The “evangelical experience of 
God” is that resource. Before Him, the 
soul may sing with Charles Wesley : 
“Make me a captive, Lord, and then I 
shall be free.” 

It is probably correct to say that 
religion in our own day has not been 
as successful in relating the individual 
to the love of God, as it has to His 
wrath. In general, emphasis on the 
“evangelical experience of God” has 
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been left in the hands of a funda- 
mentalism which sought to foster the 
experience apart from the realities of 
life. The greatest interest in the con- 
tribution that counseling has to make 
to the life of the soul is to be found in 
that form of religion loosely known 
as “liberal.” Insofar as this has served 
to again bring the experience of God 
into contact with the realities of life, 
it is all to the good. But the rise of the 
“new theology” must serve as a warn- 
ing that it is at least possib'e to lose 
the power of the gospel in the attempt 
to bring religion into vital relationship 
with the life of modern man. Words 
and pigeon-holes, however, are of lit- 
tle help, or significance. What is of 
supreme importance is the discovery 
that in the evangelical experience of 
God the individual enters into a heal- 
ing relationship with an agape love 
which is not achieved by man within 
history, however far his understanding 
and techniques may take him along the 
road toward it. 


IV 

Christianity must not turn its back 
upon the counseling movement. It has 
rediscovered for faith the concrete, 
suffering individual, whereas theology 
had produced a bloodless, vitiated ab- 
straction. Counseling also provides an 
elaborate, detailed knowledge of the in- 
dividual; and a variety of techniques 
for dealing with him. Nevertheless, in 
its joy that it has been brought again 
into contact with the person who, in 
the context of all his relationships, is 
its chief concern, religion must not be 
led to surrender what should properly 
be its own field of activity, nor to neg- 
lect its own distinctive insights and 
contribution. Whether the counseling 
movement can be converted to Chris- 
tianity is another matter. Now it is 
enough to say that through his rela- 
tionships with the counseling move- 
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ment, the pastor should be led to ex- 
amine afresh the insights and resources 
of his own theology. He will find old 
dogmas brought to life, and old doc- 
trines made vital, within a_ setting 
which will not confront him with the 
dilemmas and necessities which coun- 
seling seems to be increasingly facing, 
with little prospect of resolving them 
within the terms it has laid down for 
itself. 

Ropert Roy WriGcHT 
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Dr. Carroll A. Wise replies: 


First, it is an extremely healthy sign 
that the question is raised. It un- 
doubtedly expresses the feelings of 
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many other readers of your journal. 
These same questions are raised by 
most alert students in the first quar- 
ter of a basic course in counseling. 
Few find the answer in that quarter. 
The growth that Mr. Wright suggests 
in his last paragraph brings them out 
later with deeper insights. The read- 
ers of your journal must go through 
somewhat the same experience as stu- 
dents in a class, only they do not have 
the same opportunity for discussion 
and expression of their views. 

Mr. Wright has correctly sensed the 
parallels between what Dr. Rogers 
calls “major” and “minor” trends in 
counseling and phenomena in religion. 
But he wants to hold on to the “ma- 
jor” trend in religion. One question 
comes: “Is not the evangelical Chris- 
tian experience much closer to the 
‘minor’ trend in counseling that he in- 
dicates in his article? And can this 
religious experience be produced by 
fitting a personality into a pattern 
presented by a_ theological ‘major’ 
trend?” Or to put it differently, is it 
true that “the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life?” 

Mr. Wright also seems to have a 
need to assert the ultimate authority 
of Christianity against what he calls 
the cultural relativism of counseling. 
As a counselor, I would ask, “What is 
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less ‘relative’ than the realities of hu- 
man life as experienced in the 
therapeutic relationship?” For a per- 
son to experience the reality which is 
himseif in relation to another self in 
a relationship of understanding and 
acceptance is transforming, and par- 
takes of qualities which are far from 
relative. But they are expressed in 
dynamic rather than static terms, 
therefore the concepts of absolute and 
relative are meaningless. Here we are 
dealing with the image of God in 
man, the image from which there is 
no escape except through illness. We 
are dealing with something too pro- 
found and real to permit the coun- 
selor to make “absolute” pronounce- 
ments about. 


In his third point Mr. Wright ex- 
presses some doubts about the ca- 
pacity of a human being, any human 
being, to fulfill the role of a counselor. 
Not perfectly, to be sure. But some 
persons seem to be able to give enough 
love and understanding to others that 
healing occurs. Not all of these per- 
sons are formally ordained into the 
Christian ministry, and not ail that are 
in the minstry are capable of giving the 
kind of love which is healing. But man, 
if he is not too sick, is capable of 
responding to love with love. This is 
the daily testimony of the counseling 
room. Through love persons find free- 
dom to love. It does place a heavy 
demand on the counselor, be he secular 
or religious (so-called). One reason 
why there is so little creative change 
in so much of our religion is that this 
requirement is not met. Where, and to 
the extent that, it is met, the grace of 
God is mediated through personality, 
and healing occurs. 


A. WISE 

Professor of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
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NCTES 
AND NEWS 


RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 


A panel discussion of representatives 
of the clergy, psychiatry, and psychol- 
ogy was held recently at the Rochester 
State Hospital under the auspices of the 
Health Association of Rochester and 
Monroe County on the subject of “A 
Working Relationship Between Clergy- 
men and Psychiatrists.” Dean Oren 
Baker, who served as Chairman of a 
special committee of the Health Asso- 
ciation studying mental health and 
which especially concerned itself this 
year with the area of religion and psy- 
chiatry, was Chairman of the meeting 
which resulted in a great deal of value 
for all the participants. ‘In some ways,” 
writes Dr. Baker, “this is the most sig- 
nificant project in which I have parti- 
cipated with other professions over a 
period of more than twenty-five years 
in an endeavor to integrate our services 
in behalf of human need.” 


PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION 


The spring meeting of the Commit- 
tee for the Scientific Study of Religion 
is to be held in New York on Saturday, 
April 16, 1955. The general theme se- 
lected is to be “Psychiatry and Re- 
ligion.” Social scientists with research 
to report in papers of not over fifteen 
minutes in the general area of religion 
should send three copies of 300-word 
abstracts to the secretary, Walter 
Houston Clark, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford 5, Connecticut, 
before March 1. 


PASTORAL COUNSELING AND THE RADIO 


As a result of a nightly radio pro- 
gram broadcasted by the Rev. Otis A. 
Maxfield from 11:15 p.m. to midnight 
over WSPR in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and sponsoréd by the Greater 
Springfield Council of Churches, peo- 
ple in Springfield and surrounding 
areas have been telephoning the station 
for help in finding answers to their re- 
ligious and life problems. The requests 
for help range from inquiries about 
mixed marriages, about religion, and 
about pleas to rid individuals of intense 
feelings of guilt. 


FILMS RANKED WITH PULPIT 


In a recent interview with the Rev. 
James K. Friedrich, president of Cathe- 
dral Films, Mr. Friedrich referred to 
films as a means of “a great ecumenical 
movement among Protestant churches 
and church members.” There are now 
more than 60,000 churches who use 16 
mm. sound projectors. Some 750,000 
children every year see religious movies 
distributed and produced by Cathedral 
Films. 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS 

Paul Johnson’s Psychology of Pas- 
toral Care and Albert C. Outler’s Psy- 
chotherapy and the Christian Message, 
hoth Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selections, were listed among the out- 
standing religious books of 1953-54 in 
a release by the Religious Books Round 
Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 
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PASTORAL PSYCHIATRY 


A ten-week program for rabbinical 
students was opened recently under the 
auspices of the Institute for Pastoral 
Psychology of the New York Board of 
Rabbis in order to help the rabbi learn 
more about his role in aiding persons 
through periods of emotional stress. 
Chaplain I. Fred Hollander, chaplain 
at Bellevue Hospital, is in charge of 
the seminar. 


NEW RELIGIOUS PICTURE 

The ecstasy of Easter is vividly 
dramatized in “The Day Before 
Easter,” a special 45-minute motion 
picture just completed by Family Films 
for the National Council of Churches of 
Christ. 

Simplicity of story gives this picture 
rare religious potency. Dr. MacKenzie, 
a veteran clergyman, hasn’t time to 
brief his Easter Sunday sermon because 
of the acute problems of some congre- 
gational members. In rendering spiritual 
aid to a woman, grieving over the death 
of her son—a girl whose love is spurn- 
ed by a cynical paraplegic—and his own 
daughter, caught in the vortex of losing 
her enthusiasm for Christian living, the 
pastor comes to a startling realization. 
He has preached his Easter sermon, 
actually hammered from the anvil of 
every-day life. 

“The Day Before Easter” is directed 
with conspicuous dignity by William 
F. Claxton, and a splendid Hallelujah 
chorus brings the new picture to a mag- 
nificent climax. 

Dr. S. Franklin Mack and Albert 
Crews, prominent members of the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
who came to Hollywood to supervise the 
elaborate production for the National 
Council of Churches of Christ, plan to 
show the new Easter picture over 
several hundred TY stations April 
8-10. 
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WHO'S WHO 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


S. is Professor of Chris- 
tianity and Chaplain at Wartburg College, 
Waverly, Iowa. Dr. Hulme’s major func- 
tion is counseling with students as well as 
teaching. He is the author of Face Your Life 
With Confidence, which was the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Selection in Decem- 
ber, 1953. 


Roy A. BurKHART is minister of The 
First Community Church, Columbus, Ohio. 
His church, under his auspices, has developed 
a most significant program of community 
activity, which is an outstanding example of 
what the church can do in and for a com- 
munity. 


Editor’s Note. For Charles T. Holman’s 
biography, please see “The Man of the 
Month.” 


Gorpon W. ALtport is Professor of Psy- 
chology at Harvard University. He is a past 
president of the American Psychological 
Association, and 2n outstanding leader in 
the movement on the integration of psy- 
chology and religion. Dr. Allport is the au- 
ther of The Individual and His Religion, a 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection 
in August, 1951, and author of a number 
of other articles on the same theme which 
have appeared in our journal. 


Carvin S. Hatt is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Western Reserve University. He has 
been teaching psychology and conducting 
important research for a number of years. 
Dr. Hall is the author of The Meaning of 
Dreams, a Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection in Januery, 1953. 
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reviewsor Current Books 


ECOMING by Gordon W. All- 
port (Yale University Press— 


$2.75) 


(This book, together with A Primer 
of Freudian Psychology ts the current 
Dual Selection of the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club.) 


“T have written this essay,” notes 
Allport, “because I believe that mod- 
ern psychology is in a dilemma.” This 
dilemma in essence is a struggle be- 
tween the Lockean tradition in psy- 
chology, with its emphasis on the mind 
as a tabula rasa on which experience 
writes all that is later to exist therein, 
and the Leibnitzian stream which 
views the human mind as having an 
active core of its own. 

The former tradition is the one 
which has been dominant in England 
and the United States, perhaps because 
Locke was British and partly because 
of the Anglo-Saxon predilection for 
studying the rational, predictable, 
measurable aspects of experience. Be- 
haviorism, animal psychology, stim- 
ulus response psychology, and so on, 
fit in this tradition. The experimental 
psychologist working along these lines 
can perform interesting and significant 
laboratory work. But the catch is that 
this approach to man omits the most 
significant aspects of the human per- 
sonality, namely, the higher forms of 
reasoning, the capacity to transcend 


the immediate moment and make de- 
cisions in long-range terms, and the 
elements of freedom and responsibility 
necessary for ethical living. 

It is this type of psychology that Jo- 
seph Wood Krutch and others have 
in mind when they argue that since 
psychologists—at least many of them 
—employ for the study of man those 
methods which have been originally 
devised for the study of machines and 
rats, they are able to detect cnly those 
characteristics which the three have 
in common. Allport frankly admits this 
charge with respect to the Lockean 
tradition in psychology. Many psy- 
chologists, indeed, have “trimmed 
down the image of man that gave birth 
to the democratic dream. . . . Animal 
analogies, pathologies, emphasis upon 
external rather than internal forces are 
understandable in the early stages of 
scientific psychology.” 

But radically important evolutionary 
changes are occurring, and have been 
for the past decade or more, in the 
concerns of psychologists. Readers of 
this journal are well aware of the 
swing in clinical psychology, psycho- 
therapy, and social psychology to a 
concern with the human being as a liv- 
ing person, not a mere product of 
forces acting upon him but an organ- 
ism capable of some degree, however 
minute, of responsible choice. 

The significance of this book is that 
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Allport himself is one of the clearest 
and most balanced portrayers of exact- 
ly this image of man. These chapters 
are urbane, penetrating discussions of 
the limits of the “‘passive’’ view of 
man, and the necessity of taking into 
consideration the fact that “‘man talks, 
laughs, feels bored, develops a culture, 
prays, has a foreknowledge of death, 
studies theology, and strives for the 
improvement of his own personality.” 
Allport has always had this rich 
catholicity. I have felt that he shares 
with William James and John Dewey 
the resolute capacity to see man as 
human regardless of whatever scienti- 
fic trends may hold sway at any given 
moment. 


Psychology, of course, had to estab- 
lish its scientific freedom from such 
fields as angelology—with which it was 
taught in the 18th century—and phil- 
osophy and theology. Hence Wundt, 
along with most psychologists in the 
early days, dispensed with the concept 
of “soul.” Their understandable logic 
was that “soul” was used as a ques- 
tion-begging device : a man was said to 
do something because his “soul di- 
rected him to.’ Obviously such think- 
ing would have successfully blocked 
further understanding and exploration 
of man’s motives. The reaction in psy- 
chology against the concept of “soul,” 
however, also carried over to a great 
extent to the idea of “‘self.’’ Hence the 
psychologists in the Lockean tradition 
endeavored to construct a psychology 
without using the “self” concept. 


Allport engages at length in a care- 
ful discussion of whether the concept 
of self is necessary. He is thoroughly 
convinced that what the concept stands 
for—namely, self-identity, man’s ra- 
tional function, bodily sense, the ca- 
pacities for ego-enhancement and ego- 
extension, and the special characteris- 
tics of man which makes him the striv- 
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er and the knower—must certainly be 
included in any adequate picture of 
man. His own solution is to call these 
capacities the “proprium.” This is, so 
far as I know, a new term, but its 
meaning is simple. “The proprium,” 
he states, ‘includes all aspects of per- 
sonality that make for inward unity.” 

This reviewer does not find this new 
term too felicitous. psycho- 
therapists always find ourselves need- 
ing a very dynamic concept of the self, 
ior regardless of theoretical differ- 
ences, the individual person’s experience 
of himself in therapy, or lack of such 
experience, is generally a quite imme- 
diate and real moment to him. Never- 
theless, Allport’s thoughtful discussion 
of the problem I found exceedingly 
useful. 

Woven around the central theme of 
this a series 
of discussions of those emergent quali- 
ties in the growing individual which 
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ultimately characterize the mature hu- 
man being. One is always “becoming.” 
Allport hoids that whereas it may well 
be true that neurotic anxiety and other 
pathological conditions of personality 
are set by the time the person is three 
or five years old, as Freud and Adler 
held, we cannot speak of the healthy 
personality being irreparably condi- 
tioned by that age. The healthy in- 
dividual is “free to become.” Allport 
insists that in man the “higher” quali- 
ties cannot be understood solely in 
terms of the “lower,” but an emer- 
gent process is continually occurring. 

Of special import for readers of 
PASTORAL PsyCHoLocy wi'l be Allport’s 
references to the early emergence of 
the baby’s smile and other aspects of 
potential social behavior. Citing the 
studies of Spitz, he points out that if 
the relations between the child and its 
mother are seriously disturbed, the so- 
cial smile fails to develop or shows ab- 
normalities even in the very early 
months. We are in truth, psychologi- 
cally as well as biologically, inter- 
dependent with the community in our 
most basic responses. This is not to 
say, however, that the individual is 
merely the product of the society; the 
unique capacity of the person himself 
to respond must always be kept in 
mind. In other words, Allport holds 
that while culture is indeed a major 
condition in becoming, “personal in- 
tegration is always the more basic 
fact.” 
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Near the end of this book Allport 
writes, “Soon, we venture to predict, 
psychology will offer an image of man 
more in accord with the democratic 
ideals by which psychologists as in- 
dividuals do in fact live.” That image 
of man will be “endowed with a suffi- 
cient margin of reason, autonomy, and 
choice to profit from living in a free 
society.” Certainiy to this emerging 
image of man in psychology Allport 
himself is one of the prime contribu- 
tors. 

May, Pu.D. 
Psychoanalyst and 
President of the New York 
State Psychological Association 


PRIMER OF FREUDIAN 
PSYCHOLOGY by Calvin S. 
Hall (World Publishing Co.—$2.50) 


(This book, together with Becom- 
ing, ts the current Dual Selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


Anyone who wishes to learn easily 
and rapidly the basic theories of Freud 
can read this book with profit. The au- 
thor neither intends nor claims that 
the bock is a comprehensive treatise on 
Freud and his theoretical foundations. 
It is, however, a concise and lucid 
primer of Freudian psychology as the 
title indicates. 


The task to which the author set 
himself in writing the volume is a most 
difficult one—to set forth clearly what 
Freud himself said were his ideas on 
personality. In his foreword, Hall 
wisely comments that he has tried to 
avoid reading into Freud something 
that is not actually in Freud’s writ- 
ing. This attitude toward one’s writing 
is refreshing. 


One of the most interesting sections 
of the book is a brief history of 
Freud’s life and times, in which the au- 
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thor dates the several major writings 
of Freud. This is extremely helpful in 
aiding the reader to recognize the re- 
visions of theoretical formulations 
which were made from time to time. 

Some of the book’s divisions are: 
The Organization of Personality, The 
Dynamics of Personality, The De- 
velopment of Personality, and The 
Stabilized Personality. 

The reader who has wondered just 
what Freud was talking about, and 
who has been unable to find easy-to- 
understand explanations, will gain 
many answers to his questions through 
a careful study of this book. 

—DEAN JOHNSON 
Director, Marriage Counseling 
Service 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


EARNING THEORY AND 
PERSONALITY DYNAMICS 
by O. Hobart Mowrer (Ronald Press 


—$7.50) 


Although the great majority of the 
twenty-four papers by the distin- 
guished University of Illinois psy- 
chologist which are included in this 
volume are intended for the scientific 
student rather than the general read- 
er, the main thrust of this book is of 
great interest to the reader of Pas- 
TORAL PsycHo.oGy. In brief, here is 
why. 

Most of us have been greatly aided 
in our work by the findings and 
theories of the clinical workers: psy- 
chiatrists, social workers, clinical psy- 
chologists, and other therapeutic work- 
ers. But we have never felt that the 
laboratory and experimental studies in 
psychology had much to do with our 
kind of concern. For a long time this 
was undoubtedly true. The clinical ob- 
servations dealt with the kind of com- 
plexities which we found in people as 
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human beings: the experimental stud- 
ies confined themselves to aspects of 
human beings, simplified for the pur- 
poses of more accurate investigation. 

In Mowrer’s work it becomes clear 
that experimental and clinical work are 
much closer together than most of us 
have suspected. Experimental , psy- 
chology is taking into its purview more 
complex things than ever before. Thus 
it is getting closer to people as we 
know them. The author of this volume 
is one of the greatest American lead- 
ers of this trend; but it is also reassur- 
ing to note how many of his experi- 
mental colleagues are also moving in 
a similar direction. Thus, his concep- 
tions are in part original and unique, 
but they are in part representative. 

The author writes, “Ideally, the psy- 
chology of learning and an adequate 
conception of human __ personality 
should be roughly coexistential.” Such 
a notion of learning obviously con- 
ceives it as in some way the total pro- 
cess of growth and development. The 
conception is bold; but the more one 
reflects upon it, the more he will be 
convinced of its relevance. 

The two technical points which the 
author makes in several different ways 
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in the volume are related respectively 
to the kinds of learning which exist, 
and to the function of anxiety in learn- 
ing and in personality. On the first, the 
author has developed a_ two-factor 
theory of learning which he considers 
superior to the one-factor theories 
which have been dominant in recent 
years. On the second, he beiieves that 
anxiety and anxiety-reduction must be 
considered in any study of learning. 
Much of the author’s work and 
thought leads in the direction of a 
clearer understanding of conscience. 
He has not yet put all his thinking on 
this subject into systematic form; but 
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the frequent references made do much 
to illuminate our understanding of the 
formation and function of conscience. 
His viewpoint may be represented in 
this statement: “Many sources of 
present evidence indicate that most— 
perhaps all—neurotic human _ beings 
suffer, not because they are unduly in- 
hibited as regards their biological 
drives, but because they have dis- 
avowed and repudiated their own 
moral strivings. Anxiety comes, not 
from repressed sexuality or pent-up 
hatred, but from a denial and defiance 
of the forces of conscience.” We may 
hope some day for a systematic treat- 
ment of conscience by the author. 
—SEWARD HILTNER 
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EX AFTER FORTY by S. A. 
Lewin and John Gilmore ( Medical 
Research Press—$3.50) 


This is an excellent book by the 
authors of Sex Without Fear, intended 
for men and women who have reached 
or are nearing the “turbulent years.” 
Every aspect of the subject is covered, 
with taste, clarity, and humanity. The 
illustrations are extremely well done 
and equally helpful. In short, this is a 
book which counselors will wish to place 
in the hands of all married couples, 
whatever their problems may be. This 
book cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. 

—AsHLEY MontTacu 
Chairman of the Dept. 
of Anthropology 
Rutgers University 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


lollowing are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
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cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


Retigious Symspotism. By F. Ernest 
Johnson, Editor. Harper, $2.50. A publica- 
tion of the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies analyzing the contribution and use 
of symbols as communication in corporate 
worship, in theology, and in the mediation 
of religious experience, by outstanding rep- 
resentatives of psychology -as_ well as 
theology, among them Cyril Richardson, 
Marvin Halverson, Paul Tillich, Goodwin 
Watson, Stanley Hopper, and others. 


A Dictionary OF PASTORAL PsYCHOLOGY. 
By Vergilius Ferm and others. Philosophical 
Library, $6.00. A volume presenting defini- 
tions and expositions of psychological terms 
and topics of interest to the minister, edited 
by Vergilius Ferm, Compton Professor and 
Head of the Department of Philosophy in 
the College of Wooster. Granger E. West- 
berg, Associate Professor of Pastoral Care 
and Chaplain of the University of Chicago 
Clinics, and a member of our Editorial Ad- 
visory Board, is one of the contributors. 


Emotions AND Bopitty CHANGES. By 
Flanders Dunbar, M.D. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, $15.00. This is the fourth edition 
of the monumental work by this outstand- 
ing research worker and psychiatrist (the 
one time Executive Secretary of the Coun- 
cil for Clinical Training of Pastoral Stu- 
dents) consisting of a systematic survey of 
the entire literature on the relationship of 
emotions and bodily changes. Beginning with 
1910 and brought up to date with the year 
1953, many of the chapters have been en- 
tirely rewritten and reedited, so that to 
all intents and purposes this is a new book. 


LuTHERAN By Erwin L. 
Lueker. Concordia Publishing House, $7.50. 


A one-volume source of reliable information 


on all phases of religion, past and present, 
for use in the home, church, and library, 
containing basic information on the religions 
of the world—descriptions of denominations, 
organizations, beliefs and practices, arts and 
cultures, histories and philosophies, as well 
as the great leaders of the past and present, 
edited by the Associate Professor of Hu- 
manities at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, 
Missouri. : 
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Man of the Month 
(Continued from page 6) 
the story of the new wineskins lest it be 
turned against the druggist. His next 
vocational venture was in lithographing, 
where he remained until he was about 
twenty, by which time he had become 
head artist of his company. 

In his late teens he had become con- 
vinced that his life work lay in the minis- 
try, but the educational barriers seemed 
almost insuperable since he had had no 
high school education at all. He applied, 
nevertheless, at McMaster University, 
and studied his brother’s text-books to 
prepare for the matriculation examina- 
tions. These he passed; and in the six 
subsequent years completed his work 
for the A. B. and A. M. degree as well 
as for a diploma in theology. He also 
studied subsequently at Indiana Uni- 
versity in philosophy and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in theology, receiving 
his theological degree from the latter 
institution. 

He began his work as pastor of a 
Baptist church while still at McMaster ; 
then, following his graduation, did 
home mission work among the lumber- 
jacks of northern Ontario and among 
the homesteaders in western Canada. 
When he decided, at the age of thirty- 
one, to complete his theological educa- 
tion in Chicago, he went from a parish 
in Medicine Hat, Alberta. He then was 
pastor successively of local churches in 
Bloomington, Indiana, and Chicago. In 
1923 he joined the University of Chi- 
cago faculty as Assistant Professor of 
Pastoral Duties, being subsequently 
named to a full professorship. In addi- 
tion to his teaching, he became the first 
Dean of the Baptist Divinity House in 
Chicago, did much to promote super- 
vised field and clinical experience for 
theological students, and was constantly 
active in ecclesiastical as well as edu- 
cational affairs. His courses on pastoral 
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duties were among the first to draw sys- 
tematically upon the insights of psychi- 
atry, social case work, clinical psychol- 
ogy, and allied fields. 

During World War II he spent al- 
most two full years in conducting semi- 
nars on counseling for chaplains, other 
ministers in camp communities, and 
U.S. O. personnel. The significance of 
these seminars can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Not a few ministers.called into 
the chaplaincy by the emergency had 
had little or no training in counseling, 
when a large part of the chaplain’s duties 
consisted of counseling in one form or 
another. The travel alone was _ prodi- 
gious. Sometimes he arrived in a camp 
for a seminar before there were foot- 
walks to cover the mud. His great pa- 
tience, unassuming manner, and ability 
to communicate simply and easily— 
plus his genuine knowledge—made him 
not only welcome but also of great im- 
portance everywhere. (It was: while 
conducting’ one of these seminars at 
Denver that he received word that his 
elder son had been killed in England 
where he was serving with the Ameri- 
can Army Air Corps. ) 

After his retirement from the Chi- 
cago faculty in 1947, he became minis- 
ter of the English-speaking Union 
Church in Guatemala; and during the 
five years of his pastorate a new church 
was financed and built. During a brief 
interim pastorate in Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin, he was also instrumental in pre- 
paring plans for a new building. He is 
at present pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Albion, New York. 

Two of his books were written es- 
pecially for his brother ministers, The 
Cure of Souls (1932) and Getting 
Down to Cases (1942). Two others 
have been directed to the general read- 
er, The Religion of a Healthy Mind 
(1939) and Psychology and Religion 
for Everyday Living (1949). 
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Editorial 
(Continued from page 8) 
unique condition of modern civilized 
man. 

As one reflects on the accoutrements 
of modern domestic life, other meta- 
phors strike the eye that speak to the 
modern situation. Take refrigeration, 
for example, in the form of a deep- 
freezer. All preservation here is won 
at the cost of internal activity. Food is 
preserved because the bacteria stop 
their operations. In a literal sense, this 
arrest is desirable from the human 
being’s point of view. But in a meta- 
phorical sense, the food lasts because it 
is no longer “alive” within. From the 
internal view, its life is suspended. It is 
not incorruptible, but the processes that 
can corrupt it are withheld from work- 
ing. Decision is deferred. Internal activ- 
ity sleeps. It may, so to speak, feel se- 
cure because uncorrupt and unbroken, 
but this is a Rip Van Winkle type of 
security. When once exposed to real life, 
the process of corruption will begin to 
work. 

Much of modern life seems like this. 
By suspending “internal activity,” we 
maintain an illusion of security. Even 
if we concede slight flaws, we regard 
them as peripheral. Not we, but only 
some small part or quality of us, seems 
breakable. 

But, to continue the analogy, do we, 
in denying our breakability, lose our 
vitality ? By postponement, do we lose 
decisiveness? By not taking our finitude 
seriously, do we lose the freedom that 
accompanies that finitude? By slurring 
over our sin, do we lose our sense of 
need to be redeemed ? 

“But we hold this treasure in earthen 
vessels” —even if they are made of stain- 
less steel! Perhaps Lent is a good time 
to explore the potentialities of meta- 
phors from the new kitchen. 

—SeEwarpD HILTNER 
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NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE, OUR PARISH PAPER 
SERVICE WILL SOLVE YOUR “EMPTY PEW” PROBLEM 


Distance No Obstacle 


From Maine to California, from Texas to Northern Canada, come inquiries, telling the discouraging story of small 
congregations, indifferent workers, lack of co-operation, empty pews. Pastors realize the need of something that will keep 
the community informed of the Church's doings and awaken the interest of men. 

In most instances we can refer to pastors in nearby churches where the Parish Paper Idea is used successfully. 


Regardless of how far away your church may be from us we 
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The Parish Paper Idea 


If you are preaching to empty pews it is your own fault. 
The best methods of church publicity, the proper use of 
printers’ ink, will work wonders in your church. The big 
problem is to make people think about your church— 
thinking, talking, planning, contributing! With the Parish 
Paper you can talk with them, tell them what you are 
doing and planning to do; you can place your message in 
every home in the community. 
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obligation, of course. 


can serve you quickly and effectively. Distance is no 


Extend Your Influence 


Why struggle along through your pastorate giving the 
best that is in you and yet laboring under heavy handi- 
caps? What the Parish Paper has done for others it will 
do for you; advertise your church, increase the attendance 
and collections, conserve your time and increase your own 
prestige, and build a unity among your church workers 
and business men that will surprise you. You can be a 
successful pastor with a parish paper 
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service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated Parish 
Manual containing detailed explanation of publishing 
procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. Do it NOW. No 
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BECOMING 


Gordon W. Allport 


An important book on the psychology of the normal mind. 


Gordon W. Allport, distinguished Harvard psychologist, 
writer, and lecturer cites the need and technique of gaining 
self-knowledge — “knowledge of our own uniqueness that 
supplies the first, and probably the best, hints for acquiring 
orderly knowledge of others.” 


He states that modern psychology has trimmed down the 
image of man as a free democratic being, and calls for a 
positive psychology of “becoming,” for growth and develop- 
ment of personality as a prerequisite to successful living. 
“Becoming” is a mature summary of today’s important 
psychological problems, presented in a lucid style, and of 
special significance to every one concerned with pastoral 
psychology. $2.75 
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